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IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘Tuz Pusiisnina CoMPANY OF 
Tue Paorri0’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and: 1288 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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THE COLLEGE—VI. 


BY REV. DR. S. H. WILLEY. 


In this series of articles my object 
has been to make plain the dis- 
tinctive idea of the college, and also to 
show its outworking in some examples, 
and then to raise the question if it is not 
high time to prosecute the work of col- 
lege-building in these Pacific States. 

It needs to be clearly understood, how- 
ever, at the outset, that thereis no other 
institution that can supply the place of 
the college. What it has been in all the 
past, as @ department of public education, 
it must be in the future, Even the 
modern university cannot supply its 
place. And to say this is saying noth- 
ing against the university. That the 
university cannot fill the place of the 
college results simply from circumstances 
over which no one has control. And 
just here it may be worth while to stop 
and look at these circumstances some- 
what in detail. But be it understood 
while we do it, that those who build col- 
leges are not unfriendly to the university. 
On the contrary, they are among its best 
friends and foremost supporters, both by 
their votes and influence. They appre- 
ciate the fine advantages which the uni- 
versity affords in the sphere it occupies, 
They favor its being liberally provided 
with every facility for its work at the 
public expense, and are glad to share 
their part therein. 

But, at the same time they know that 
the university cannot do the work of the 
college. This is no fault of the univer- 
sity, be it said again, nor is it anybody’s 
fault. It is simply a fact, which, in our 
free government and free thinking life, 
cannot be changed. The university is 
the people teaching through the men 
they appoint for that purpose. (Of course, 
I am speaking of State universities.) The 
people give their money to teach what 
they want to teach. They do not want 
to teach religion, and they cannot, for 
they do not agree respecting it. There- 
fore, of necessity, the university must be 
a secular institution. But to be secular 
is not, in the truest sense, to be liberal. 
It is sometimes charged to the account 
of those who maintain the necessity of 
colleges, that they are narrow. But the 
fact is that it is not the college that is 
restricted in breadth, but the university 
rather, and it cannot be otherwise. 
President Hopkins says, with truth, “the 
broadest and most philosophical concep- 
tion of education includes the whole 
man. If man isto be educated physi- 
cally and intellectually, because he has a 
physical and intellectual nature, why 
should he not be educated and trained 
morally and spiritually because he has a 
moral and spiritual nature?” But the 
work of training men in their moral and 
spiritual nature, the university, supported 
as it is, cannot do! In this most im- 
portant particular it lacks breadth. But 
the college does not. The college is un- 
hindered in its work in any sphere of 
true learning. Take an example in illus- 
tration of the embarrassment experienced 
by the university. Select the university, 
which, of all others in the country, has 
been conspicuous for being influenced 
by the spirit and teachings of the Christ- 
ian religion ; and this means, as all will 
say, the University of Michigan. Now, 
while Professor Frieze of that University, 
in a baccaluareate address at the Com- 
mencement last June, celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the institution, 
claimed, with manifest truth, “that the 
university had encouraged religion and 
been helpful to the church,” almost in 
the same breath he feels obliged to say— 
in anticipation of the objection from 
those whom he calls “our rationalistic 
friends,” that the university is thereby 
confessed to be religious after all, as 


they have asserted—that “we present 


religion in its different forms and phases 
as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of historical phenomena; as a subject 
which claims as much thoughtful atten- 
tion and study, investigation and discus- 
sion, as the observed facts or phenomena 
of astronomy or geology.” 

Is this all, and the best that the uni- 
versity can do i in teaching with respect 
to religion? If so, its insufficiency 
needs no further proof. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the university cannot give 
that Christian nurture which young peo- 
ple need, and which, for the most pait, 
Christian parents seek for them when 
they send their children from hoine for 
education. They choose rather, some 
one of the family of genuine colleges 
which they find growing up in all parts 
of the country. Professor Frieze advo- 
cates in his address ‘‘the complete local, 
concentration, union and co-operation of 
the forces of the higher education.” In 
a country like ours this is an impossi- 
bility. 

Even the “ideal developement of the 
American university,” sketched with such 
clearness by Professor George T. Ladd 
in Scribner's Magazine for September, 
1887, presents a scheme that cannot be 
realized. In leaving out of account the 
varying opinions in this country touching 
religion, and its place in a truly liberal 


education, he omits an element in the 
problem that is essential to its solution. 

A very excellent and well-considered 
Opinion upon this subject is found ina 
resolution adopted by the National Con- 
gregational Council ‘at its meeting held 
in Detroit in 1887. It was expressed 
as follows: 

**The matured conviction of the Con- 
gregational churches 1s, that for the pro- 
motion of Christain learning they can- 
not rely exclusively upon institutions 
supported and controlled by the State. 
Whatever admirable results institutions 
of this kind may have reached, or may 
yet reach, the results which we deem the 
best results we do not believe them fully 
adequate to secure; and their inadequacy 
is of the necessity of the case.. This con- 
viction has guided us in the past to the 
founding and endowing in the Eastern, 
the Central, and the Northwestern 
States of institutions of higher education, 
independent of political patronage and 
control, the services of which, both to 
liberal learning and to Christ and the 
Church, have endeared them tous, digni- 
fied the names they bear, and enhanced 
the fame of our nation. This conviction 
may lead us in the future not unduly to 
multiply such institutions, but more 
richly to endow ahd equip them; and in 
new States, and States yet to be erected, 
to found and endow others like them. 


But this policy involves us in no antag- 
Onism to State institutions, as such. So 
far as they promote popular intelligence 
and liberal learning, we rejoice in their 
recognized prosperity and power. So far 
as those intrusted with the direction of 
them, or of any of them, strive to keep 
them in harmony with the best impulses 
of the national life, and make them cen- 
tres of influence favorable to true Christ- 
ian culture, as Christian citizens, we owe 
them, and we yield them, a hearty sym- 
pathy. These institutions belong not to 
the religious public, but tothe whole 
public. It were very undesirable, if 
they ceased to have the moral support of 
religious men while legitimately fulfilling 
their proper function in the common- 
wealth. It were disastrous if, for want 
of that moral support, they practically 
passed into the hands’of men wholly in- 
different or hostile to religion, and, 
therefore, ceased to fulfill their proper 
function in the commonwealth. That 
we want for our children something 
better than these institutions can be, in 
our understanding of the matter, does 
not in the least forestall our sincere desire 
that, in their place, they may deserve the 
confidenee of all good citizens, and ina 
just measure receive it. That we believe 
now, as always, the highest aspirations 
the scholar can feel are those of which 
religion is the spring,,and the grandest 
results in the direction of liberal learning 
will be achieved only as men most truly 
enter into fellowship with Him in whom 
are hidall the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, does not in the least hinder 
our appreciation of all which good men 
may do, whom convictions or circum- 
stances lead to confide in other aspira- 
tions, and to avail themselves of resources 
applicable to education under the limita- 
tions of political control.” 

One more number concludes. this 
series of articles. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
HONGKONG. 


Dear Brother: I arrived here yesterday 
from San Francisco on my tour of the 
missions. Armed with your letter of in- 
troduction to the Rev. C. R. Hager, I 
went out to look up that gentleman. 
ran across a boys’ school, where all the’ 
youngsters were making a great din, 
studying aloud, Chinese fashion. I in- 
quired of a Christian ‘Chinaman for Mr. 
Hager, and learned that he had lately 
sailed for America. The Chinaman 
kindly piloted me around under the 
tropical sun to one place arid then an- 


of Dr. E. J. Eitel, a very affable German, 
who was formerly connected with the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in these parts, 
but who is now Government Inspector of 
Schools. 

On explaining my object in visiting 
China he very generously put himself at 
my disposal in Mr. Hager’s place, and 
outlined to me the public school system 
of Hongkong, and after lunch took me 
around to thirteen different schools. This 
school system seems to. be a full solution 
of one of the greatest political problems 
in America to-day. Let me state the 
question first. 

A community is made up of Catholics, 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Jews, neutrals, infidels, etc. Now, what 
shall be the attitude of the school system 


hues of belief. It is very evident that 
you cannot establish a church school 
system on the basis of any line of the- 
ology without giving a just cause of com- 
plaint to tax-payers of different belief. It 


ligion without taking sides either with 


other, until he brought me to the office ; 


supported by tax-payers of such varied 


seems also impossible, at least in the 
present condition of things, to teach re- 


Catholic or Protestant, to say nothing of 


| the minuter divisions in Christian teach- 


ing; and ever if a system could be devis- 
ed that would satisfy both Catholics and 
Protestants, still the Jewish and the in- 
fidel tax-payer would have cause to com- 
plain. 

Our American solution of the question 
has generally been to leave religion and 
the Bible out of the course of study in all 
public schools, from the primary school 
to the university. But this, after all, is 
no solution at all, and is practically set- 
tling the question by giving the school 
system to one of the parties in question, 
the infidel and unbeliever. To this both 
Catholics and Protestants strenuously ob- 
ject. The Roman Catholic Church 
boldly declares war with the system as a 
godless one, and starts schools-of its own. 
In so doing she but carries out the senti- 
ment of every Christian heart, that a 
school system that ignores religion is an 
infidel and ungodly system. 

But even as a mere matter of educa- 
tion in the narrowest sense, to ignore re- 
ligion is to leave out of account the one 
thing that has made history and civili- 
zation, the one thing that has thrilled and 
convulsed, and inspired the human 
heart, and which has directly or indirect- 
ly poured out on the world all the litera- 


ture that is worthy the name. 


The question, then, remains an open 
one, and Hongkong offers a most ad- 
mirable solution, which is proving itself 
a success in what is probably the most 
mixed community in the world. 

A step towards a solution was offer- 


ed in the Educational Act of 1871 in 


the English Parliament. 
Dr. Frederick Stewart, being then In- 


spector of Schools,adopted its suggestions, 


with slight change, in the Hongkong 
schools. It was only a step, a ray of 
light on a difficult subject, and was tried 
for six: years with only slight success, and 
much friction. Stewart exalted the secu- 
lar education to the virtual exclusion of 


the religious, and the missionaries of 
course could only accept government aid 
at the sacrifice of their principles. 


The plan was to give government aid 


to all schools, missionary or otherwise, on 


certain conditions. 

these conditions. 
First—The plan only was applied to 

elementary schools, and so failed to fill 


The friction lay in 


the demands of a complete system. 


Secondly—Iit gave no aid to any 
school whose average attendance was’ 
under twenty, and so left the weak school | 
without. help at-its most critical time. 

Thirdly—A school must devote at 


least four hours a day to secular instruc- | hj 
tionf and thus it not only exalted the sec- 


ular in undue measure, but virtually ex- 


cluded religious teaching. 


Fourthly—The text-books must be 
sufficient as regards secular instruction, 
thus making the whole standing of the 
school turn on its secular character, 

For these and other reasons. the 
scheme failed, but the idea was destined 
to succeed after sufficient pruning, Dr. 
Eitel, having written somewhat on the 
matter, showing the defects of the sys- 
tem, Mr. Hennesey, a Roman Catholic, 
the then governor of Hongkong, invit- 
ed him to write up his plan, and he 


after’ an examination by the inspector of 
schools in the particular books studied, 
The character of this examination for 
each class and grade is carefully pre- 
scribed by law, so as to prevent improp- 
er discrimination on the part of the ex- 
aminer. Those scholars only are counted 
who pass a Satisfactory examination. 
Over and above the mission schools, 
there are government schools established, 
where private parties do not occupy the 
ground.’ These give a purely secular 
education. During the ten years this 
plan has been in operation, the mission 
schools have constantly gained on the 
secular government schools, In 1878 
there were 1,02f children’ in mission 
schools and 2,121 in government schools. 
In 1887 there were 4,160 children in 
mission schools, and 1,814 in govern- 
mént schools. This, in brief, is the 
Hongkong Grant-in-Aid system of edu- 
cation. It has had here ten years’ fair 
tridl, under many difficulties, and is a 
detided success. The amount of the 
grant covers from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the whole expense of each 
school, thus lifting the heavy financial 
pressure that would otherwise swamp the 
schools, while at the same time the gov- 
ernment is relieved from the difficult po- 
sition of umpire between differing sys- 
tems of teaching. FRANKLIN RHODA, 
Hongkong, China, May 29, 1888. 


THE GRACE OF CONTINUANCE. 


REV, F, D. KELSEY. 


Saint Paul was a man of decision and 
iron will; he could scarce sympathize 
with aman of vacillating character, or 
indecision. With a Peter swearing he 
knew not his Master, a Paul could have 
nothing in common; with a Peter who at 
Antioch, before the coming of men from 
the Jerusalem church, could be liberal- 
minded, but turned right around when 
narrow- ‘minded circumcizers from James 
appeared upon the scenes—with such a 
man Paul makes an open break, and in 
the indignation of a strong character re- 
nounces such conduct openly and warm- 


_ During the first. missionary journey 
Barnabas took his nephew Mark with 
him or. some. nacco SOnS, 

ark left them w less 
than one-third accomplished, Such 
| weak conduct filled Paul with- contempt 
of him; and when afterwards Barnabas 
| Was determined to take him with them on 
the second. missionary journey, Paul 
would have absolutely nothing to do with 
m, and even seperated from Barnabas 
himself rather than take Mark. 

.. What a sad and severe scourging must 
this act of Paul have been to Mark, tor 
Paul was in great measure mistaken in 
the character of Mark, as he himself 
afterwards learned. But such a man as 


vacillation, fear or back-turning ; having 
| Put his hand to the plow, there was no 
.back-looking in him, and hecould not 
toferate it in others, 

- How sublimely does Paul urge men to 
the grace of continuance: “Be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
of the Lord.” 


would submit it to Dr. Stewart for his. 
answer, and refer both papers to the co-' 
lonial secretary for his decision. Thelf 
colonial secretary recommended Dr. 
Eitel’s plan, and so Governor Hennessey 
appointed that gentleman inspector of’ 
schools for Hongkong. That was in 
1878, and he has occupied that position 
ever since. His plan struck out the! 
above-mentioned objectionable clauses, 
In the revised form it was accepted by, 
all parties as just and fair, only requiring | 
minor amendments as difficulties might. 
present themselves. It being referred to 4 
the Catholic Bishop, he referred it to 
Cardinal Newman, and by him it was 
again referred to the Vatican, and by) 
the Pope accepted as satisfactory. The’ 
Protestant missionaries accepted the sits) 
uation with equal cordiality. 


The scheme, as it now stands, is in 
brief this: A Jew or Gentile, Christian. 
heathen, infidel or Mahometan, ma : 
start a school and receive governmen 
aid if a few simple conditions be coms; 
plied with. These apply only to thor- 
oughness along the line of studies adopt- 
ec by the particular school in questi6 
to discipline, sanitary condition, ak 
The schools are of several classes, as £6 
the character of subjects taught, Ti 
first class includes schools where pur 
Chinese education is given. The seco 
class includes those where, in addition 
this, English istaught. The third«¢lags 
includes those where a European educm 
tion is given in the Chinese langage. 
The fourth class includes those im whigh 
a European education is given) in 
European language. The fifth ip- 
cludes those where a European edueation | 


is given in any European 


Chinese in addition. These classes: are 
divided into grades, or standardsy as#hey 
are here called. The grant .of money 
per scholar per year varies in the differ- 
ent classes and grades from two dollars 


Our Savior referred to this grace of 
continuance when in his parable of the 
‘sower he mentions that some seed fell 
on stony ground, where there was_not 
much depth of earth : ‘‘ And when the 
sun was up they were scorched, and _be- 
cause they had no root, they withered 
away. ‘He that received the seed into 
stony places, the same is he that. heareth 
the word and anon with joy received it; 
yet hath he not root in himself, for when 
tribulation or persecution ariseth because 
of the word, by and by he is offended.” 
Such me bring forth no fruit, as a roll- 
ing stoffé gathers no moss. : 

How are these hard rocks worked by 
the tool of man? Does one blow cleave 


€'| the granite ; does lime-rock give way to 


feeble efforts? How many blows have 
been given before the trenches of a city 
water-works were finished! How many 
are the millions of brick that have been 
laid into city walls this season! Who can 
calculate: the times handled and turned, 
and shaped and fitted, has been the clay 


since it left its native deposit and reach- | - 


ed the permanent abiding as a brick in 
the wall! Yet millions have been so 
laid this. season in this one city alone! 
Great ends .are reached through great 
multiplicity of labors, only by faithful 
continuance in well doing. The day of 
small things must not be despised, and 
one must learn to keep at his work or 
aim, The continual dropping of water 
wears away the solid stone, and the con- 
tinuing steadfast, unmovable, always 

unding in the work of the Lord, is 

means by which went things will yet 
be accomplished. 

The Lord himself works his wonders 
in this. way——great efforts by apparently 
inadequate forces, long continued, The 
law of gravitation that controls countless 
worlds on worlds, is a law so gentle that 
man scarcely feels it except when age or 
disease affects his power to walk, The 


to sixteen dollars and a half (Mexican). 
The grant is paid at the end of theyéar, 


power of the sunlight is apparently the 
gentlest of all forces, but science shows 


Paul could not endure any appearance of | 


it to be the mightiest of forces. Chemi- 
cal combinations work among particles 
which to human ken are imaginary in 
size, yet when nitroglycerine “explodes” 
by reason of a new arrangement of those 
infinitesimal particles, man gets a slight 
idea of the might hidden away in the 
chemical affinities. The science of geo- 
logy startles the human intellect by its 
demands for ages on ages, and cycles of 
ages necessary to form this world as it 
seems to have been formed by slow work- 
ing forces of long continuance. 

In religious matters God works his 
Spiritual wonders by the slow working 
methods, and bids us do the same, “ Be 
ye steadfast, unmiovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” 

The work of birth is a sudden one, 
but growth is continuous and long con- 
tinued from babyhood to manhood, and 
from manhood to old age. So the re- 
ligious life is a sudden birth at the be- 
ginning; but the long-continued period 
of growth, discipline, culture, and tasks 
follow, and much does a man need the 
apostle’s exhortation, ‘* Be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.” 

Helena, Montana. 


DARKNESS A REVEALER. 


BY REV, DR. A, L, STONE, 


This title-page seems to be. a_ contra- 
diction in terms, and an idle statement, 
challenging our faith in vain. We are 
conversant with the truth that the light 
discloses and reveals, and that darkness 
hides and conceals .And yeta moment’s 
thought will suggest illustrations that in- 
dicate the language employed. 

Nor till the sun hides his beams ahd 
veils his glorious contenence, have we 
any vision or revelation of the innumer- 
able starry worlds that fill the canopy 
above our earth. It is the nigh# not the 
day, the darkness not the light, that lifts 
the veil, and brings this transcendent 
vision into view. We gaze and gaze, 
studious and fascinated, through the 
hours of darkness, no limitation to our 
discoveries while the night continues, 
our noon no such revealer as our mid- 
night. 

And this is not only a truth for our 
material and planetary relations, but. for 
many another vem of our personal ex- 
perience and conciousness. 

How shaded and gloomy our condi- 
tion, often, when we are sick and suffers 
ing! How we groan and lament under 
the sharpeness of pain! And yet this is 
just the experience that gathers our kin- 
dred and friends to our bedside, and 
makes usto realizeand to feeel all the 
tenderness of their sympathy, and to find 
the chamber of our confinement, under 
such loving offices, a bower of peace, 
andthe memory of its scenes sweet and 
refreshing. 

Weare in trouble in respect to the 
problems and enterprises of life, and 
fear that our planning and toiling will 
issue disastrously, the twilight obscuring 
all our advance, while such a strait 
brings to us, with counsel and guidance, 
our trusted companions, whose words of 
suggestion are so many rays of light, with 
clearer illumination than we have ever en- 
joyed. 

We are under the darkness of cal- 
ummny, where rival spirits, jealous of our 
credit and prosperity, impute to us evil 
motives and dishonorable ambitions, stir- 
ring up those who know us best tu bear 
witness to the purity of our life and 
character, and to win from those to whom 
they testify a fuller and richer tribute of 
their appreciative love and favor. 

Or, it is we, who under some evil 
influence have misinterpreted the dispo- 
sition and ‘intention of a mate, whose 
unimpeachable integrity and beneficence 
in all ties of life and duty were never 
made so clear in our conviction,so worthy 
of our honor, as since we have given 
him this trial under doubt. 

So, let us be undisturbed when clouds 
obscure our sky above us, and pursue 
our shadowed path, waiting till a clearer 
blue is unveiled overhead, and a brighter 
beam illumines all our going. 


The deep sea explorations of the Scien- 
tific Expedition of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, which returned home last week, re- 
veal that the ocean teems with life at a 
depth.of more than one thousand fath- 
oms. Rare, unknown creatures were 
brought up by the deep trawl, and many 
new and beautiful specimens of ane- 
mones and fauna were discovered. The 
animals were photographed and with the 
brush the bright colors were secured 
which vanish quickly from the specimens. 
After due examination by experts: the 
specimens will be exhibited in the Science 
and Art Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Other expeditions are to be 
sent out later. 


Dr. George ES Walker has been 
elected as member of the Andover Board 
of Visitors to succeed the late Dr. W. P. 
Eustis, . Fhe Board now consists of 
President Seelye, Chairman, J. N. Mar- 


shall, Esq., and Dr. Walker... 


| Daniel Staver. 


SALEM LETTER. 


I count myself happy in that I was 
able to visit Forest Grove and attend a 
part of Pacific. University’s closing exer- 
cises. President Ellis’ baccalaureate ser- 
mon, June 17th, was built of good mate- 
rial, well finished and furnished with 
thoughts to supply food for many a 
meditative hour. His theme was found 
in our Lord’s declaration concerning the 
strait gate with its narrow way, and the 
small number who press through and 
keep in the straitened path. Men, the 
speaker said, have found fault with the 
statement ; they have said it is a harsh 
decree, an unjust discrimination, failing 
to recognize the breadth of its applica- 
tion. His brief inspection of the gate- 
ways that open into mechanical business 
or professional life showed that every- 
where the limitations besetting the strait- 
ened ways of success are found. The 
importance of such drill, such appren- 
ticeship as tends constantly to reduce 
the number walking in these narrow 
ways is easily recognizable. All these 
lines have also their broad ways, opening 
with delusive promise of easy success, 
thronged with untrained slipshod work- 
ers going down the wide thoroughfares 
to utter ruin. In the narrow ways are 
the few, bravely bearing the yoke of self- 
denial, yielding a docile obedience to 
the laws of labor and life, and finding 
themselves finally in the high places of 
usefulness and honor. The discourse 
was listened to with the attention it de- 
served. The decorations were notice- 
ably fine. The college motto, Pro 
Christo et Regno Ejus, of gilt letters 
set on a background of cedar leaves, 
showed to advantage. The June rains 
had spoiled most of the roses, but an 
abundance of other flowers brightened 
the arches and platform beautifully. . 
The Society of Christian Endeavor re- 
ceives its due share of attention and 
credit in the school. Sunday evening 
Rev. E.- Haskell gave an address full of 
good cheer and instruction to the mem- 
bers of the society and its friends. They 
also held a farewell meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon, that being their regular day, 
and the evidence of interest in Christian 
thought, feeling and work was evident. 
The influence in the school that has 
found its fit expression in these regular 
religious exercises is felt to be good, and 
only good ; students are more faithful, 
more law-abiding, more diligent than 
ever before. The teachers take the 
greatest pleasure in aiding and encourag- 
ing the Society. 

There is a degree of sameness in col- 
lege commencements, that render min- 
ute accounts tiresome. ‘There*is always 
the charm of youth,-fresh and hopeful; 
their essays and orations, their exhibi- 
tions in music and art waken our interest 
even more in the performers than in the 
performance. The reminiscences of 
early days are specially delighted in, by 
older people. Dr. Atkinson’s paper, a 
narrative of the beginnings of the school 
nearly forty years ago, and a sketch of 
its former teachers,deserves a permanent 
place in the literature of the institution. 

The Oregonian, whose editor-in-chief 
is one of the alumni, had a full report 
of the proceedings, ending in the follow- 
ing complimentary strain: ‘The reunion 
at the President’s house in the evening 
was largely attended, more than one hun- 
dred persons being present. This end- 
ed the programme of the year as well as 
the week. The year just closed has been 
amost prosperous one for the Pacific 
University. President Ellis, assisted by 
@n able corps of teachers, is causing a 
general advance all along the line apper- 
taining to good scholarship and sound 
Christian training. In this he has the 
hearty co-operation of a board of trustees 
noted for their zeal and devotion to the 
institution, as well as the co-operation 
of all others who are truly loyal to the 
cause of higher education. There is, 
throughout the entire Northwest coast, 
a deeply seated confidence in the con- 
tinued growth and permanency of Pacific 
University.” 


The church at Forest Grove is fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Rev, 
This is one of our first 
Home Missionary churches, and its his- 
tory is interwoven withthe school from 
the beginning. Mr. Staver’s past record 
bespeaks him a successful —— in 
Forest Grove. _ 

There. has. been heretofore a lack 
among the students of candidates for the 
ministry. Only a few, some of them 
sons of our early missionaries, have chos- 
en that noble profession. Let us hope 
that in the years to come “the call” will 
be so clear and distinct that many will 
respond, Among the academy graduates 
I noticed one young M. E. preach- 
er. He has been in the work for some 
years, and having an ‘appointment con- 
venient he bravely took the opportunity 
to strengthen the foundations of his ed- 
ucation. S. 

Forest Grove. 


Rev. Robert writing’ Strom 


Ahmednagar, notes an 
of intemperance” in India. | 
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THE PacriFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Weprespay, June 27 1888 


A SERMON TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


|Preached in San Jose by Pastor Rev. C. 
W. Hill.) 

“The soul of Jonathan was knit with 
the soul of David, and Jonathan loved 
him as his own soul.” (I Samuel xviii: 


I). 
The friendships recorded in the Bible 
are interesting and instructive, and none 
more so than that between David and 
Jonathan. The former was twenty, and 
theatter thirty years of age. Each had 
signalized himself by deeds of valor. 
Each feared God,neither feared the face of 
man. At this their first recorded meet- 
ing they were forcibly drawn to each 
other. A brave heart responds to a heart 
‘that is brave, and genius is attracted by 
_genuis. They had also the bond ofa 
common faith in God, and so “the soul 
of Jonathan was knit to the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 
Each yielded up his heart to the other in 
the unselfish impulse of disinterested 
affection. It was.a friendship unrivaled 
in the annals of history for its sincerity, 
constancy, and romantic pathos. 

I wish to call your attention to night 
to the value of intimate companionship, 
and tosome principles which should guide 
‘us in the choice of a bosom friend. We 
are made for companionship, the heart 
craves it, the moral nature needs it. 
Grief is harder to bear without the sym- 
pathy of a friend, and joy is never full 
till shared with another. Ina city like 
this, where a thousand students mingle in 
intellectual pursuits, ‘ strong friendships, 
based uponelective affinity, are likely to 
be formed. The advice which I received 
from my Greek teacher in college—to 
have a good chum, with whom to room 
and study, and not to pursue the course 
in exclusive reticence—is advice which 
on experience I do not hesitate to repeat 
to others. The principle was recognized 
by our Lord, who sent out his disciples 
not one by one, but two by two. What- 
‘ever one’s aim in life may be there is un- 
told value in good companionship, a 
well-chosen friend who shall be a coun- 
selor in perplexity, a spur in lethargy, a 
bridle in rashness, and a support in sor- 
row. If Elijah had had such a friend, 
it is doubtful if he had retired to the 
juniper tree to weep. He lacked the 
healing power of fellowship; he needed 
an intimate companion who could enter 
his inner life just at that disheartened 
moment and remind him of his_ner- 
vous prostration, his exaggerated fears, 
and turn the current of his feelings into 
a better channel. Such moments come 
to every life when a special friend will 
prove at once a solace, a counselor, and 
a stimulus to ambitious endeavor. So- 
crates needed Plato; Cesar needed his 
Antony ; Brutus his Cassius; Pericles 
\ his Aspasia ; and Cicero his Atticus. 
The student needs his chum, the bosom 

_companion who shall be to him what 
David was to Jonathan, what Hobab was 
to Moses, what John was to Peter, what 
Barnabas was to Paul, Melancthon to 
Luther, or Beza to Calvin. 

Let us now consider some principles to 
guide in the choice of such a compan- 
ion. And, first of all, such friendship 
must have for its basis true worth of 
character. ‘The soul of Jonathan was 
knit to the soul of David” because he 
saw in him nobility and strength of prin- 

ciple. David responded for a similar 
reason. Moral excellence was the at- 
‘traction which drew them and the co- 
hesion that bound them. Wicked men 
cannot be real friends, for each lacks the 
moral qualities on which genuine love is 
founded. If there are not true qualities 
in a character the friendship founded up- 
on it will be untrue. Thisis strikingly 
illustrated in the intimacy which existed 
between Frederic the Great and Voltaire, 
as described in ‘The Beacon Lights of 
History.” “The King of Prussia” and 
“the King of letters” formed an ardent 
attachment based on mutual admira- 
tion, and not excellence of character. 
‘Frederic invited Voltaire to his court, 
exalted and honored him, lavished on 
‘him all he could bestow outside of 
political distinction. But each discov- 
ered an untrue character in the other, 
and no worldly friendship can stand 
such a test as both were subject to when 
they comprehended each other’s charac- 
ter and designs. Voltaire perceived 
the tyranny, the ambition, the heartless- 
ness, the egotism, the exactions of Fred- 
eric, until he despised him, though he 
continued to flatter him. And Frederic, 
on his part, saw the hollowness, the 
meanness, the suspicion, the irritability, 
the baseness, the lies of his distinguished 
guest, and their friendship ended in 
utter vanity.” Friendship cannot live 
without mutual respect. That which 
keeps it alive is not the remembrance of 
pleasures, but the perception of virtues. 

A second condition of intimate com- 
panionship is sympathy on the part of 
each with the other's aim and purpose 

of life. Genius, like a magnet, draws 
congenial naturesto itself. Poets cling 
to poets, philosophers to philosophers, 
gentlemen with gentlemen, scholars. 
with scholars. Socrates walks with Plato, 
Cesar with Antony, Cassius with Bru- 
tus. It isa law of friendship that there 
shall be some common ground of unity. 

Another is that in this unity there 
shall be diversity. The persons should 
not be duplicates, but complements of 
each other, each possessing something 
that the other lacks. David and Jona- 
than were enough alike for agreeable 
companionship, and enough unlike for 
mutual helpfulness. The relation is de- 
scribed by Tennyson in these words: 


‘* He was rich where I was poor, 
And he ied my want the more 
-As his unlikeness fitted mine.” 


An illustration of it is found in Moses 


and Hobab. Moses was ears to hear. 


what the Lord might say, and share the 
knowledge with his companion. Hobab 
was eyes tu Moses to guide him through 
the trackless desert. His reciprocity of 
companionship and interchange of mut- 
ual help was described by Moses when 
he said, “Thou mayst be to us instead of 
eyes. And what goodness the Lord 
shall do unto us, the same will we do 
unto thee.” Each possessed and contrib- 
uted what the other lacked and needed. 
The temperament and disposition of 1in- 
timate companions should be such that 
the weakness of each shall be fortified by 
the other’s strength. This counterbal- 
ance is well illustrated in the case of Pe- 
ter and John, which William M. Taylor, 
in his treatise on “Peter the Apostle,” 
thus describes: “The impulsiveness of 
Peter was checked by the caution of 
John, while occasionally, as at the sepul- 
cher, the hesitation of John was put to 
flight before the bold decisiveness of 
Peter. John had the eagle eye, Peter 
the ardent soul. John’s general demean- 
or was calm and still ; Peter was impet- 
uous and frequently abrupt. John’s 
character was the deeper and more in- 
tense; Peter the more energetic and 
demonstrative. John resembled a clear, 
deep river, giving you the idea of peace 
as it mirrors on its bosom the calm re- 
pose of the unclouded sky. Peter re- 
sembled a river churning on in full flood, 
hroken now and then by a rocky fall, 
but giving with all the idea of tremen- 
dous power as it sweeps every obstacle 
before it. John was intuitional and med- 
itative; Peter was observational and 
practical. John was the Mary among 
the apostles, Peter the Martha. They 
were both noble men. Their union 
would have made an almost faultless 
character; and next to that, for influence 
on the world around them, was their in- 
timate and enduring friendship.” This 
reciprocity of character is seen later in 
Luther and Melancthon—the one robust 
and impetuous, the other scholarly and 
refined. Melancthon found rest and 
support in the rugged nature of Luther, 
while Luther in him admired the fine 
but cautious intellect, the exact and am- 
ple learning of Melancthon. LEach lent 
to the other most effective aid, and each 
was the better for having the other as 
bosom companion. Further examples 
of the same counterbalancing of natures 
are seen in Calvin and Beza, and, among 
thé apostles, in Barnabas and Paul. I 
would say, therefore, in selecting your 
companion, choose with this principle in 
mind. Then will your companion be 
not merely an associate, but a supple- 
ment of your weakness and an inspira- 
tion to your strength. 

Another requisite to friendship is the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. It is the unself- 
ishness of Jonathan’s love that gives to 
the story its chief glory. He was willing 
to decrease that his friend might increase. 
With no taint of envy he saw David the 
rising and himself the declining star. 
Waving his hereditary claim to the throne, 
we hear him say to the rising shepherd 
whom he loved, ** Thou shalt be king in 
Israel, and I will be next to thee.” Such 
a record helps us to a better faith in hu- 
manity.. May it lead us to emulate the 
spirit which we so much admire. ‘“ He 
that hath friends must show himself 
friendly.” Selfishness kills affection as 
a worm does the apple. 

Friendship founded upon the princi- 
ples we have named will have the other 
quality of permanence. It will be stead- 
fast unto death. The pathetic utter- 
ances of David on the death of his 


friend are hardly surpassed in the do- 


main of poetry in their heart-felt grief. 
And the kindness he showed to Jona- 
than’s children, and to his children’s chil- 
dren, shows us how lasting is a deep af- 
fection. 

The principles enumerated are those 
which should guide in the choice of that 
friend whose love is hallowed by mar- 
riage. This is a matter which is too 
often treated as a jest. It should hardly 
be deemed a frivolous thing to make 
choice of one who is to be the weal or 
woe of your home. Asa well adapted 
marriage is the last fragment of heaven 
left to us on earth, it is worth while to 
consider its conditions. And they have 
been substantially enumerated. They 
are: (1) That there be as a basis true 
worth of character ; (2) unity in aim and 
purpose, and in the supreme choice of 
life ; (3) diversity of temp2rament, united 
in harmony; (4) self-sacrifice that is mu- 
tual, equally giving and receiving at 
every moment; sothat there shall be 
neither depengence nor independence, 
but interdependence ; (5)that there be in 
Christ a mutual friend, whose love will 
clasp and crown your affection and en- 
able you, all through life, to “strengthen 
each other’s hand in the Lord.” 

From marriage, founded on these prin- 
ciples, there is no divorce. Years will 
not weaken, but perpetuate, the bond. 
It will be mightier than the grave, trans- 
forming death itself into life. 


But, whatever other friendships you 
form, seek him who is “the friend of 
sinners,” whose “ love is wonderful,” who 
‘“‘sticketh closer than a brother.” In 
him you shall find a friend infinitely 
greater than David found in Jonathan. 
True, David’s friend was the son of a 
king ; but yours shall be the very King 
of kings, the Son of God. True, David 
was clothed with Jonathan’s robe ; but 
you shall be clothed with the robe of 
Christ’s righteousness, the white garment 
of his holiness. True, Jonathan endan- 
gered his life for David ; but Jesus gave 
his life for you; while you were yet ene- 
mies, Christ died for you. Upon Mt. 
Gilboa Jonathan died, and the event 
opened the way for David to the throne; 
but, lo! upon Mt. Calvary Jesus died, 
and ‘* opened the kingdom of heaven to 


all believers,” and “ made us to be kings 


and priests unto God,” to “reign forever 
and ever.” 

Are you not on friendly terms with 
Christ ? Then, I beseech you, seek him ! 
Oh, seek him now! For only thus can 
you make the best of life, be accom- 
panied along .its way with the best com- 
panionship, and have the assurance of a 
home at last—a home with him in glory. 
As I leave you to-night, it is with the 
entreaty that you will put him in the cen- 
ter of the circle of your friends. As 
Swiss-climbers go up the mountains in 
bands tied together with ropes, that all 
may help each, or all perish together, 
when the avalanche falls, so you may go 
with steady step, helping and being help- 
ed; and, with Jesus the common friend 
and center of the band, you shall never 
utterly fall, neither shall any man pluck 
you out of his hand; and, when your 
days of earth shall merge into the ages 
of eternity, it shall be said of you: ‘‘They 


walked the heavenly way with Jesus in the’ 


midst, and entered in with him ; there- 
fore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve him day and night in his tem- 
ple. 


DRIFTING AWAY FROM CHRIST. 


To drift away from Christ must end 
in hopeless ruin. _ If we drift away, says 
the apostle, ‘‘how shall we escape?” 
To abandon Christ is to leave the only 
sure refuge, and to close our eyes to his 
claims upon us. We have received the 
strongest proof of the truth of the gospel. 
At the first God bore “witness with 
signs and wonders, and by manifold 
powers, and by gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
according to his own will.” In these 
days we have seen much of the results 
of Christianity in the lives and character 
of our fellow-men. It has convinced 
their judgments, enlisted their affections, 
and moved their wills, and the fruitage 
of their lives has been glorious. It has 
lifted the fallen, restored the wandering, 
brought salvation to the lost, and hope 
and immortality to the dying. It has 
nerved the arm in the day of battle, and 
caused the eye of the expiring saint to 
sparkle with heavenly radiance, as he 
thought of the reward awaiting him in 
the rest beyond the river. All of these 
assure us that the gospel is of God. 
What must it be, then, to leave Christ, 
though we know the claims he has upon 
us, and the blessings he has in store for 
us? It is to be lost, and that not in the 
dark, but in the light ! The apostle gath- 
ers up all his arguments against leaving 
Christ in this earnest appeal to reason 
and judgment, ‘* How shall we escape ?” 

This drifting away from Christ can 
only be prevented by giving earnest 
heed to the Word of Life. Stropg faith 
can alone anchor us to the Rock of 
Ages, and testimony has a vital bearing 
on faith ; hence, if God’s testimony be 
neglected, there is nothing upon which 
faith can feed, and a weak and starving 
faith will inevitably lead to an imperfect 
life. ‘Faith cometh by hearing the 
Word of God,” and to neglect or make 
light of God’s Word is to remain faith- 
less. God “gives grace through the 
means of grace,” and to neglect the 
means is, of course, to lose the grace. 
Those who drift away from Christ dark- 
en their evidences and render their state 
alarming, if not altogether hopeless. 
How can such expect any support or 
consolation in a dying hour, or in the 
time of affliction? They are left to 
wrestle with temptation, and they make 
dismal work for bitter repentance on a 
sick- and death-bed. When too late they 
realize that they have omitted many du- 
ties to God and man, which now must 
forever remain undone. As_ they bring 
little glory to God in their lives, so they 
do him no honor in their death. Itisa 
fearful thing to drift away from Christ, 
the only haven of refuge. It is to go 
Out into the wild, wintry, shoreless sea 
of doom. Worldliness, care and indiffer- 
ence are the currents upon which many 
professed Christians are drifting, and, 
despite the dangers and the warnings, 
the multitude increases rather than di- 
minishes as the years come and go, 
May God help us to so number our days 
that we may be ever found applying our 
hearts unto wisdom, so thatin life and in 
death we may be found anchored to 
Christ, our only hope and redeemer !— 
Herald and Presbyter 


The Pan-Presbyterian Conference, 
which is to meet on July 3d in London. 
will be the fourth assembly of the sort. 
It no doubt will be more joyous and 
more helpful than its predecessors, honor- 
able and gratifying as their record is, 
It is referred to in different terms by dif- 
ferent branches of the Presbyterian 
system; some call ita council, others a 
conference, and still others preferring the 
name of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches. But, call it what you please, 
the gathering will be of the kind in- 
dicated by our preferred title, for it will 
be representative of all the Presbyterian- 
ism of the world. It will have relation 
to the interests of over 1,200 presbyter- 
ies, and 24,000 churches and missions, 
21,000 ministers and 7,000,c0o mem- 
bers. The great bodies of American 
and British Presbyterians are in the 
front ranks, followed by a grand proces- 
sion from France, Switzerland, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, 
Australis, Persia, [ndia, China, Japan and 
the isles of the sea. That will be aglori- 
Ous coming together in Exeter Hall. 
—Intervor. 

It will be interesting if some one can 
give the grades of belief of the above, 
evangelistic, materialistic, Unitarian, 


The beauty of Greece depended on 
the laws of Lycurgus ; the beauty of 


HOBBY RIDERS. 


‘* Of all the rides since the birth of Time, 
Told in story or sung in rhyme,” 


The most common and possibly the most 


An aversion has been wrongly felt for 
hobbies and hobby-riders. 

They have suffered long and much at 
the hands of an unappreciative world. 
Perhaps they are disagreeable ; it depends 
in a measure onthe assiduity with which 
they hold to their hobbies. Some take 
only occasional rides as a sort of exer- 
cise, while others never dismount. 
Some are run away with by reason of 
their unbroken steeds, while others ride 
through life at a plough-horse pace. 

More than one name has been given 
to that large class of humanity. 


slang for the decent company of author- 
ized words, is crank. It was first used, 
so some state, by the murderer of Gar- 
field. Despite its introduction, it isa 
truthful word, for do not the people in 
question go round and round one subject? 

Dr. Holland designates such people 
as “men of one idea.” Hesays a mind 
that surrenders itself to one idea be- 
comes essentially insane. If we rise into 
larger fields we shall find more notable 
examples of the starving effects of the en- 
tertainment of a single idea;I might 
truthfully add that an extremist is never 
a man of sound mind. 

With all due respect for the opinions 
of the good doctor, let us take a more 
favorable view of the class he censures 

He says, again, ‘The whole tribe of. 
professional agitators and miscalled re- 
formers are men of one idea.” Miscall- 
ed reformers! Are they not reformers 
in deed and in truth ? 

What great movement in the progress 

of the world has not been stimulated, 
staited, brought about, by this very class 
of people? 
Our inventors have been, from first to 
last, hobby-riders. Remember Guten- 
berg, who was believed by many to be in 
league with evil spirits! Think of 
George Stephenson, Robert Fulton, Eli 
Whitney, Elias Howe, Prof. Morse and 
Thomas Edison ! 

Martin Luther was a man of one idea. 
Every effort of his gigantic mind was bent 
toward the accomplishment of his great 
object. | 
It is true that many ride their hobbies 
to death; also true that of a number the 
sooner they are killed in that way the 
better for all concerned. 

Let us not under-rate the hobby-rid- 
ers. They have been unappreciated in 
their day and generation, but without 
them the world would not have reached 
its present state of civilization. 

Give credit where credit is due! Fame 
after death is small recompense for a life 
devoted to the interests ot the world at 
large. A. B, 


There is one custom in Hindustan 
which may bear transplanting to America. 
When a young Hindu comes to a knowl- 
edge of the true God, abandons his 
idolatry and is_ taken into the 
company of Christian believers, he 
is at once rejected and ignored by 
his kindred and former friends. They 
even go so far as to perform funeral cere- 
monies, as if he were actually dead. 
What is the result? It is good, unmis- 


tion and not a coward. He is faced to- 
ward Zion, and the bridges that once 
‘spanned the gulf between God-worship 
and-idol worship are all burned away. 
He has no temptations to turn back. 


quietly assume that he can continue in 


of uncertainty as to his right and safe 
course. His ideas of godly living and 
worldly living are so mixed up, owing to 


friends, that at the best he makes slow 
and uncertain progress in the Christian 
life. Insuch cases a trial of Hindu 
persecution would be a blessing. It 
would move him to cry out, from the 
depths of a fullheart, “Thov, O Christ, 
art all I want.”—Jnterior. 


Livinc CHuRcHEs.—The wish to 
spread the knowledge of the love of Je- 
sus Christ is a strong over-mastering im- 


who really knows and loves him. The 
absence of any kind of anxiety for the 
spread of the truth implies spiritual par- 
alysis, if it does not imply actual spirit- 
ual death. The man who knows the 
happiness of peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ cannot but desire 
that other men should share it ; and this 
desire, in its higher, its stronger, its more 
heroic form, is one of the greatest gifts 
of God to his Church. Churches are 
generally living churches in exact ratio of 
their missionary activity —Canon Lid- 


One of the most distirfguished of all 
British military officers in India was the 
late. Major-General Sir Herbert. Edwards. 
In a speech in London, after his return 
to England, he said: “Every other’ faith 
in India is decaying. Christianity alone 
is. beginning to run its course. It has 
taken root, and, by God’s grace, will 
never be uprooted. The Christian con- 
verts were tested by persecution and 
martyrdom in 1857, and they stood the 
test without apostasy; and I believe that, 
if the English were driven out of India 


Rome on Numa; our own on laws ts 
| Christ. — Ruskin. 


useful, are those taken by a majority of 
the world’s people ; they ride hobbies.” 


A synonym, now leaving the slums of 


takably good, if he is a man of convic- 


With us, however, the young man who is 
brought into the fold; and who desires to 
be regarded as dead to the world and 
worldly things, cannot always get his new 
position duly recognized. His worldly 
acquaintances and relatives may hold 
him back with familiar attractions and 


unsanctified habits and practices, until 
the convert’s soul is in a perfect torment 


his being beset by the blandishments of 


pulse in every man, in every woman, 
‘ 


Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE FULL COURSE INCLUDES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, COMMEROIAL 


ARITHMETIO, MEROANTILE LAW, BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 

WRITING AND TELEGRAPHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing, and in the shortest possible time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
young men and women to take situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Court 
Reporters, Stenographic Law Clerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Clerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointed 
out and pupils are shown how work should b3 done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the Oollege 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Oaligraph. the Remington, and the Crandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 
learn the use of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Pupils are assisted in obtaining situations. Board for students in private families is 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six montbs. There are no extra charges for any 
branch taught in the school. For further information address for circulars. 


FP. HEALD CoO., 


24 POST STREET, - - : SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 


PIANOS 


AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action—three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is rum round 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON. 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
118 COMMERCIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, | 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
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Cirele. 


A TRUE REFORMER. 


The man who knows his cause is iust 
Is armed with forces strong as steel; 
No fear disturbs his perfect trust, 
Or cools the arder of his zeal. 


His faith is fixed in living laws, 
That move the centuries along, 
And plant the triumph of a cause 
Upon the right, and not the strong. 


He may be jeered and mocked of men, 
And all his words may seem to wait, 
The Truth be crucified again, 
Between the forms of lust and hate. 


But in his eye no tear appears; 
He leans on One to whom alway 
A day is as a thousand years, 
A thousand years are as a day. 
—I, P. Trowbridge. 


—_ 


BILLY. 


It was a very large house—a hand- 
some house, indeed—and the spacious 
grounds were beautifully kept, but the 
faces and forms which were constantly 
appearing at some of its many windows 
or emerging from its doorways did not 


seem exactly in keeping with its stateli- 
-ness. Granny Larkins, with flapping 


cap-border and gay cotton hankerchief, 
leaned from an open casement in the 
second story and called to a boy on the 
graveled walk below. | 

‘See here, sonny, if you’re going past 
the post-office just stop and ask if there’s 
a letter for Mrs. Larkins, will ye? Mrs. 
Brigadier-general Larkins, mind! I’m 
expectin’ a silver tea-set as a testimonial 
from my husband’s troop.” 

“Yes’m,” answered Billy, going slowly 
down toward the great arched gateway. 

“Tand sakes! youngster, you needn’t 
take it so airnest,” piped the little hump- 
backed woman on the steps, “she never 
had no general for a husband, and he 
never had no troops, and they never had 
no tea-set. She’s always lookin’ for a 
letter.” 

Billy knew that she had been looking 
for one ever since he came to the place 
a few weeks before, and that she made 
the same request of every one whom she 
saw going toward the road. He knew 
the older children called her a “little out,” 
whatever that might mean, and that they 
paid no attention to her, and that the 
one-legged sailor always laughed, as he 
answered: 

“If I find that ’ere cargo I’ll bring it 
aboard, ma’am, never fear.” 

But it was Billy’s habit to take things 
seriously. In fact, it had been a very 
serious world to him so far, and he lean- 
ed his yellow curly head against the fence 
that bright Sunday afternoon and pon- 
dered its mysteries once more. He had 
a fancy that the numerous little houses 
he saw where only a few people lived to- 
gether were pleasanter than this large 
one, with so many crowded into it. He 
dimly remembered one of these little 
homes, with its daintily-spread table at 
supper-time,and a laughing face that had 
bent over his at the window while they 
waited for somebody else to come. He 
had later and more distinct memory of 
that same face, white as the pillows on 
which it rested, and of being lifted up 
to kiss it, while a tremulous voice whis- 
pered, “God will care for you, my dar- 
ling.” Since then he had been in many 
places, only to stop until he could be 
taken somewhere else. He looked up 
at the black letters on the white arch 
over the gateway, and spelled them out, 
as he had often done before, C-o-u-n-t-y 
F-a-r-m.” He asked Granny Larkins 
one day what that meant. 

“Why, it means that we’re poor-house 
folks, and the county takes care of us. 
They won’t take care of me long after 
I get word from the gineral,’’ said gran- 
ny, nodding her head in a way that set 
her cap-border flying. 

“But my mother said God would take 
care of me,” urged Billy, with an idea 
that he should like God’s care much bet- 
ter than this. 

“Why, so he does, child. You're an 
orphin, and he cares for the orphin.” 

“But when ?” persisted puzzled Billy. 
“Seems as if I'd been sent to so many 
places to get the right ones to take care 
of me. When will he do it? 

The form of the question bewildered 
granny. Her slender stock of coherent 
ideas was nearly exhausted. 

“JJ ruther s’pose he get folks to do 
it,’ she said. ‘Mebby some nice folks 
11 want a boy—me and the gineral, like 
as not, when he comes back.” 

The prevailing lack of faith in the gen- 
eral had so far affected Billy as to pre- 
vent his building hope on the latter state- 
ment, but her suggestion of the other 


‘nice folks” haunted him. He didwish j 


he could find them, and he was all the 
more anxious this Sunday because of a 
bit of conversation that ke had over- 
heard. The oldsailor had told the hump- 
back woman that he, Billy, was to be 
sent away ina few days. 

“To another work’ys not so good as 
this, but it’s im the county where he be- 
longs, d’ye see; and it stands to reason 
every county ought to take care of its 
own. We don’t fare none too sumptu- 
ous, nohow, and they only kept him here 
to get it rightly settled where he belong- 


The one-legged sailor was a copnois- 
seur in the matter of poor-houses, to 
judge from his descriptions, and his vi- 
vid portrayal of the bad points of those 
he had seen made poor Billy’s blood 
run cold. It was such a fair world out- 
side that gate, with soft clouds floating 
over the blue sky and white daisies fring- 
ing the roadside—if only he could find 
in it the nice folks Granny Larkins had 
mentioned. He was half a mind to 
run away and try; and he would never 
come back unless he did get a letter for 


granny. He meant to ask for oneif he 
saw a post-office. 

Nobody hindered cr noticed his go- 
ing. In one direction the road ran 
Straight to the town, in the other it wound 
away toa little village. For a moment 
the small, bare feet paused irresolutely, 
then trudged villageward. He liked be- 
ing alone, he liked walking and he was 
quite satisfied with his choice, when his 
slow journeying brought him at last to a 
grove where he could rest and gather the 
wild flowers that grew at his feet. After 
atime he was startled from his enjoy- 
ment by the sound of approaching voices. 
With a sudden fear of being sent back to 
to the farm he hid behind a growth of 
bushes. The grove seemed a favorite 
resting-place for two women, who, on 
their way home from an afternoon meet- 
ing, stopped in the pleasant shadow and 
sat down ona mossy log so near to 


| Billy that he could hear them talk. He 


cared nothing for that, however, and was 
just impatiently wishing they would go on 
when one sentence attracted him. 

‘*Yes, he never forgets to pray for the 
poor and for the orphan—such a feeling 
prayer, too! I always liked Dea. Cole.” 

‘Please, ma’am, where does he live ?” 
questioned an eager voice behind them. 

“Oh—h !” 

The two women started to their feet 
in alarm,but there was nothing very terri- 
fying in Billy’s head of tangled curls 
when once they turned to look at it, and 
they sat down again with a gasp.and a 
laugh. Billy hardly waited for that. 

“Where does that man—Mr. Cole— 
live? He’s—he’s the one I’m looking 
for.” 

“In that big white house, where you 
can just see the roof through the trees. 
Bless me, child, how you did frighten 
me !” 

But Billy was speeding away as fast 
as his bare feet would carry him. A 
man must want an orphan pretty badly 
when he prayed for one, he reasoned ; 
so of course Dea. Cole must be the one 
he was looking for. In blissful confi- 
dence he presented himself before the 
open doorway where a man sat reading, 
and said, simply: 

“T’ve come !” 

“So I see,” said Mr. Cole, somewhat 
astonished. ‘Who are you and what 
did ycu come for ?” 

“Oh, I’ve come to live with you,” said 
Billy, with an assuring smile. “I’m the 
orphan you prayed for, but I guess you 
didn’t think I’d get here to-night. I 
don’t like the poor-house.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well!” Mr. Cole 
dropped his paper and slowly rose to his 
feet, as if he could only express his sur- 
prise by standing at full height. A lon- 
ger look at the little waifand a few ques- 
tions solved the small mystery. 

“But, my little lad,” he said, not un- 
kindly but very positively, ‘tyou have 
made a mistake. I haven’t thought of 
such a thing as taking a boy to live here. 
We don’t wan’t one.” 

Billy’s face had been gradually cloud- 
ing under the unexpected examination, 
and now there swept over it a wave of 
bewilderment, consternation and dread. 
The blue eyes filled and the child drop- 
ped hopelessly down on the porch. 

“Oh, I was so sure—so sure !” he 
sobbed. ‘They said you’d prayed to 
take care of the orphan.” 

Back from the depths of a comfortable 
kitchen, where a tempting supper was 
preparing, came old Aunt Dinah. 

‘Laws, honey, dat ain’t nuffin ; don’t 
fret! Don’t ye know folks prays de 
Lord to do lots of tings,dey don’t want de 
trouble ob doin’ derselves? Dat’s de 
mistake ye made: don’t cry, po’ lamb.” 

Dinah was apparently intent only. up- 
on soothing the child, but Dea. Cole 
started as if he had been pierced with 
an arrow. He glanced out over his 
broad fields, at his full barns, and then 
down at the little morsel of humanity at 
his feet. Was Dinah right? 

“Well, well, don’t cry ! Come in and 
stay to-night, anyway, and—well, we will 
see what Mary says about it.” 

So it happened that the next day 
Billy—washed, brushed and arrayed in 
garments that bore the trace of tasteful, 
loving fingers—rode back to the poor- 
house in Dea. Cole’s carriage to be duly 
transferred to his new homeand parents. 
He found a chance to whisper joyfully to 
Granny Larkins: 

“So, you see, it did come true what 
you said, andmay be your part of it will, 
too.” ‘Some day maybe you'll get that 
letter yet.” 

“Oh, yes,” said granny, cheerfully, 
“I’m expectin’ that tea-set to-morrer.”— 
Kate W. Hamilton. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. , 


Abraham Lincoln was a total abstairi- 
er for fifty years. On his election to the 
Presidency a large number of citizens 
crowded to the White House to congrat- 
ulate him. When the audience chamber 
was full he cleared it with one of his 
practical jokes, of which he was fond: 
‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘*I am sure you 
will agree with me that on this auspicious 
occasion we should drink each other’s 
health.” This proposition was greeted 
with applause. Soon a servant appeared 
carrying a tray with a number of glasses 
and a large decanter filled with water. 

Turning to his guests the President 
then said: “Gentleman, we will now 
drink each other’s health in the best 
beverage given to man—pure cold wat- 
er.” Subsequently the President added, 
to one of his friends, ‘That water joke 
effected two purposes—it cleared my 
room and gave them a lesson in the dis 
use of strong drink.” 


The service of music is one of the 


/heart and not the head.—Dio Lewis. 


MAKING THE ENDS MEET. 


Many a women who has little or no 
trouble with making thé ends meet ina 
financial sense issorely troubled to make 
the ends of the twenty-four hours meet. 
There is a certain amouot of ground 
that must be gone. over. She has a 
certain amount of strength and ability. 
There are just twenty-four hours in the 
day, and just seven days in the week. 
The problem is to distribute the time 
and the strength over the work to be 
done, so that even-handed justice shall 
be impartially administered, nothing neg- 
lected, and every thing fairly well at- 
tended to. 

In studying the problem the mother 
may find help in remembering that a 
certain small amount of gold to cover a 
large area must be beaten thin. . Much 
as she might like to elaborate every 
detail of her housekeeping, and exhaust 
thoroughness in every task she under- 
takes, she finds herself forced to omit 
many minor tasks, gild others very 
thinly with slight attention, and seizing 
the salient points that must be secured, 
push her way onward. Often we find 
that what we omit to do during the 
twenty-four hours counts as much as, if 
not more, than what we do. The must- 
be-dones demand first attention, and the 
may-be-dones can run their chances. 

A rigid habitual adherence to certain 
maxims helps one out wonderfully. “A 
place for every thing, and every thing in 
its place,”’ observed, will keep the house 
intolerably good order. “A time for 
every thing, and every thing in its time,” 
will insure the performance of all the 
major duties. ‘Once well done is twice 
done,” will prevent tiresome repetitions 
of many performances. : 

‘There are many mportant minor tasks 

that may be sandwiched in between 
larger ones. Nice mending will answer 
very well, instead of embroidery or fancy 
knitting, to occupy intervals of gossip 
with neighbors and visitors. While one 
is waiting for the folks to come to meals, 
perforated hose may be attended to. 
If one’s work is all planned out, as it 
often may be, a great many little tasks 
may be assigned to those irregular spaces 
of waiting and resting that project them- 
selves into the day. It is well with this 
in view to have a variety of work always 
on hand, so one need never be at a loss 
for something useful to fill up the time. 
It is comfortable to remember that 
many little tasks omitted one day, if 
done the next, tell no tales. One may 
Sweep a room seven days in the week,and 
it looks no cleaner for six of the sweep- 
ings if the seventh is thoroughly done. 
One may slight the ironing without im- 
pairing the whiteness or value of the 
clothes, and there are many other ways 
that occur to every practical housekeeper 
where she can beat out the gold of her 
attention very thin, without any harm to 
any One and with great advantage to 
herself. 
The yOUunger members -of the . family 
should be held responsible for the doing 
of such WOrk as they are able to perform, 
and thus both help and learn how, by 
and by, to take charge of the work 
themselves. 


NURSING AN ART. 


Nursing has of late years risen to the 
rank of a profession, and a very honor- 
able one. Two years of honest work is 
thought none too long to master its intri- 
cacies by the pupil nurse in our train- 
ing-schools. Surely, then, every woman 
should be willing to give a little time and 
a little trouble to learning the general 
principles that underlie the intelligent 
care of the sick, that when she is called 
upon to practice them she may not be 
found wholly wanting in due preparation 
for what should be to her a labor of love. 
Trained nurses can be had in large cities, 
and, where expenses need not be con- 
sidered, one can be summoned from a 
distance in case of necessity. Such aid 
is invaluable when it can be had, but in 
the vast majority of cases this is impos- 
sible, and then reliance must be placed 
upon the assistance athand. It is the 
positiye duty of every woman to see that, 
when she is called upon to render this 
service, she has aclear idea of the end 
to be accomplished and of the best 
means by which it can be attained. 

The object is to placethe nursing of 
the patient in such a condition that 
nature may be helped and not hindered 
in the efforts she is making towards 
recovery. If the ventilation of the sick 
room is imperfect, the air tainted and 
the heat improperly regulated, all of 
which may easily happen without an 
ordinary attendant being in the least 
conscious that anything is wrong, the 
chances of a favorable issue tothe case 
are materially lessened. The recupera- 
tive powers of the body, already fully 
taxed in the conflict with disease, are 
overburdened by this new demand upon 
them, which never should have been 
made, and perhaps prove unequal tothe 
task required of them. Humanly speak- 
ing, a very small thing may turn the scale 
one way or the other and decide the 
result.— Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, in 
Good Housekeeping. 


The wheel of life. whirls round, and 
we with it, expecting that the motion 
will some day slacken, and that then life 
may be ordered anew and omissions may 
be made good. But real wisdom con- 
sists in seizing the flying moment and in 
pressing upon it the seal of the eternal 
and the enduring; that is the great course 
of moral endeavor under which life re- 
ceives its due form, like the blotk of 
marble under the hand of the sculptor. 
The eternal and the enduring here on 
earth consist in the morally artistic use 
of time.——Baron Bunsen. 


Bousehold. 


BoiLED CusTarD.—If well made this 
is a most enjoyable dish for an invalid. 
Beat up two new-laid eggs, leaving out 
the white of one, and clearing them from 
the germs, etc. Stir them into half a 
pint of sweetened milk, flavor with a 
piece of stick cinnamon, grated nutmeg, 
or a few drops of vanilla essence. Put 
the mixture in a milk sauce-pan surround- 
ed with water, failing that into a jug, and 
place the jug in a saucepan of boiling 
water. Keep stirring the custard one 
way until it thickens a little, but do not 
let it boil, or it will curdle. Take it off 
the fire, and continue stirring for a few 
minutes, then pour it into a glass or break- 
fast cup, and sprinkle powdered cinna- 
mon on top. It is nicest eaten hot. 


SOAKED Biscuits.—Put half a dozen 
of Huntley & Palmer’s thin oval Cap- 
tain’s biscuits in a small basin, pour boil- 
ing water on them, cover with a plate, 
and let them stand on the hot plate for a 
few minutes; drain off the water, add 
more boiling water, cover again, and 
presently try them with a fork. If quite 
soft drain off the water, turn the biscuits 
on to a hot dish, add a lump of butter, 
some salt and pepper, mash them with a 
fork, removing any hard pieces, and 
serve quite hot. This is a very good 
breakfast dish for an invalid. 


A Very LiGuT FisH PuDDING.—Put 
a slice of plaice or half a sole in a sauce- 
pan, and a tablespoonful of well-washed 
rice in another; when both are boiled, 


the fish, pound it in a mortar, drain the 
water off the rice, which should be boiled 
very soft, pound it also, mix it with the 
fish, season with pepper and salt, adda 
little butter and a well beaten egg, stir 
all well together, put in a pie-dish, and 
brown it slightly in the oven. If well 
mixed it will be quite creamy. 


Tapioca Puppinc.—Take six table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca, and soak it in milk 
for some hours before you intend to use 
it; when you are going to make your 
pudding, put the tapioca into a quart of 
milk, place it on the fire, and as soon as 
it boils sweeten it to your taste, and let 
it simmer for a quarter of an hour. Pour 
it into a basin and stir in a little fresh 
butter and three eggs well beaten. Bake 
one-half hour. 


BakED Tapioca PuppING.—Soak 2 
oz. of tapioca in water for one hour, 
strain off the water, and put the tapioca 
in a saucepan with a pint of milk; simmer 
it for a few minutes, stirring it all the 
time; add sugar to taste and a little 
grated nutmeg or lemon peel, pour into a 
pie-dish and bake for about an hour. A 
very light and easily digested pudding. 


Ecc AND MiLk.—Clear the yolk of a 
new laid egg from the germ and little 
white specks, beat it up well, then add 
gradually, beating all the time, a dessert- 
spoonful of brandy; sweeten about the 
third of a pint of either warm or cold 
milk, and stir it into the egg and brandy. 
Port wine may be substituted for the 
brandy. 


A Nice or Potators.—Pare 
and slice as many potatoes as you think 
you will need, put them in a baking pan; 
pour in water so you can just see it. 
Place slices of fresh pork, bacon or 
beefsteak here and there over the pota- 
toes. Sprinkle with flour, pepper and 
salt. Roast in oven for one hour. 


CopFisH.—Wash and soak over night 
a piece of codfish, skin side up, then 


put it in the potato kettle on top of the 


potatoes, and boil while the potatoes are 
cooking. Remove the skin and bones, 
pour over it a little sweet cream, add bits 
of butter, and set it in the oven a minute. 
It is almost as good as fresh fish. 


BROWNED HAasHED POTATOES.—Pare 
six good-sized potatoes and chop them 
fine; put them in a baking dish, just 
cover with milk, cut a tablespoonful of 
butter and put over the top, season with 
teaspoonful of salt, and a salt-spoonful of 
black pepper; bake in a quick oven 
thirty-five minutes. 


OLD FASHIONED GINGER BREAD,— 
One gallon New Orleans molasses or 
pure Porto Rico syrup (the common kind 
will not do as well), six ounces baking 


soda, three pints cold water, two pounds 


butter or lard, and a good handful of 
ginger. Dissolve the soda in water and 
stir. 


A Licut Breap PuppINGc.,—Beat up 
two eggs with nalf a pint of milk, sweeten 
and flavor with nutmeg or vanilla ; then 
grate into it as much stale bread as will 
make a very light consistency, put it in a 
basin, and boil for one hour; serve it 
with a sweet or wine sauce, if liked. 


MiLk Toast.—Slice stale bread thin, 
toast to a delicate brown, lay in a dish ; 
melt a pound of butter in a pint of new 
milk and pour over the toast. 


LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in day and home schools desires to 
superintend, at her own home, the education 
and daily life of two or three little girls or 
young misses. Fir particulars address Miss 
M. 8. Castleman, Home Seminary, San Jose, 


Cal. 


SCHOOL, 
EXPRESSION “Enaowment begun. 
Catalogue free. 8.8. Cunry, Ph.D, 15% 


| con 8t., Boston, Mass, Summer term, July 9, 
for clergymen, teachers, etc. 


carefully remove all skin and bones from, 


TO CONSUMERS OF VEHICLES: 


We would like the attention of every one 


wanting to purchase a vehicle long enough 
to convince them we can do them good. In 


most kinds of goods 


sold, and the rule is 


different ‘grades are 
‘* that the best is the 


cheapest.’ This is pre-eminently true re- 


specting Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 


vehieles of STUDEBAKER BROTHERS 


make are the BEST, therefore CHEAPEST. 
The climate of California, and the topogra- 
, phy and soils of this country, are such that 


the Best is required, and the greatest variety 


a necessity. All these requirements are met 


in the STUDEBAKER VEHICLES. 
The Pacific Coast Branch of Studebaker 
e Brothers is located at Nos. 201 & 203 Mar- 
| ket S8t., San Francisco, Cal., where the 
greatest variety of vehicles may be found. 


Calland see them, or send for an Illustrated 


Catalogue and Price List. 


EDWARD CARLSON, Jo Be CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk - Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTUBEBS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


ss. 


MILL: Cor Stevenson anp Ecker STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


Weed 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Oprrositz Mura 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozszlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 
OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (2! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 


Faorory at THE 


“THE PACIFIC” 


h 

Purchasing Agency. 
For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Taz Pactrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


The Santa Rosa Boys’ School. 


HIS SCHOOL WILL OPEN, WITH A 

-competent corps of instructors, July 25, 
1888. Boys will be under the best moral in- 
filnences, and will receive thorough training in 
business habits, with careful instruction in 
studies preparatory for businers, or for en- 
trance io the best colleges of the United States. 
For particulars address 

REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
W. W. ANDERSON, - - 


Academic and Preparatory Departmen ta. 
Send for Cataleguo. 


CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADE. 


N.Y. COL. 0. J. WRIGHT, B. S., 


| 
{ 
i! 
i 
- 
4 — 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 
_ The next session will begin Monday, August 


1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 


A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. M . 
gem 

6 usual facilities are ted with 
, gran but a 


Protemors 


Field Seminary | 


A eeee 


School for Girls and Young Ladigs, 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAIa. 


School gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
enteenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs D. B. Principal. 


WILLS COLLEGR SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


COLLEGE COURSE very 
arly to that of Wellesley College, Maas. 


ne 
course of study remains un- 


For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D. D. 
or C. T, Mills, 
ALAMEDA OAL. 


Business | College. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


N OBMAL COMMEROIAL OOURSES 
& specialty. oreugh preparations f 
any course in any 
A Complete Academic Course. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
bd ve Teac 
by. ry oo pecia hers. Home 
AT GLENBROOK PARK 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
7” A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 
HEALTH, OOMFORT AND STUDY. 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


M. 8. MARSH, Névada City........ President 
GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J.T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 


EDWARD OOLEMAN, Grass Valley. 
GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


PALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1987 
For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, OAL. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO,.CAL. 


| Wepnespay, June 27, 1888. 


Pacitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal: 


Taxe Orrer. —Aty 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ctrio for one year. Tue Pacrric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1888. 


Rightly enough a certain sense of re- 
lief and satisfaction comes to the public 
mind now that the highest court has de- 
cided that the murderer of ‘ Mamie 
Kelley ” must go to the gallows. That 
act was so reckless and inexcusable that 
nothing can palliate it. We have not 
met a person these two years who did 
not think that Goldensen deserved the 
extreme penalty of the law, if ever any 
one did. There is not likely to be any 
act of pardon or commutation from the 
Executive Department of the State. We 
are, therefore, reasonably sure that, after 
so long a delay, substantial justice will 
be done, and the law’s insulted majesty 
vindicated. 


Dr. Pressense of France is botha 
statesman and a theologian. He repre- 
sents the staunch republicanism of Prot- 
estant France. His views are always 
worth considering. He regards Boulan- 
ger, the present leader of the ultra-radi- 
cals, as a man without any special pa- 
triotism, and merely an agitator who 
wishes to get power for his own selfish 
purposes. He suspects him of having 
an ambition to play the role of Napoleon 

; although wanting in many of the 
element of success. He advocates a re- 
vision of the constition in order to abol- 
ish the Senate, which is the embodiment 
of moderate republicanism, and there- 
fore distasteful to monarchists and de- 
structive radicals. We may hope, there- 
fore, that Boulanger will be, in due time, 
effectually and politically squelched. 


The problem of physical pain is hav- 
ing new discussions continually. Will it 
ever be solved to everybody’s satisfaction ? 
We doubt. One of the Lane lecturers 
has told us that physical pain is intended 
mainly as a sentinel, to warn us of dan- 
ger. ‘That is a large and good answer. 
But it is only one answer. If the pain 
ceased when the danger were gone, that 
would do; but the pains of rheumatism 
cannot be of that sort. And many of 
our pains come too late to serve as sen- 
tinels of danger. We get the fever be- 
fore we are aware of the presence of the 
malaria. Some physical pains are edu- 
cational, some are corrective, some are 
monitory, and some seem simply retribu- 
tive. The pains that follow vices in 
their worst stages seem to leave out the 
welfare of the individuals, and to be- 
come retributive, in the sense of showing 
how terrible evil-doing is, and so of 
warning others from like courses of con- 
duct. We shall not get to the end of 
the matter till we inquire whether our 
pains are monitory, educative, correct- 
ive or retributive. 


Lin 


We have recently had occasion to read 
over again the story of the life and labor 
of the author of the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
who died just 200 years ago. This has 
led us to make two or three observations. 
One is, that we should be thankful for 
the age of Sunday-schools, where the 
knowledge of the way into a life of faith 
and obedience (into which Bunyan grop- 
ed and struggled through months and 
years of conflict, doubt, gloom and dis- 
tress) is made so plain and winning, and 
is illustrated by the charm of so much 
early piety. Another is, that we should 
be grateful for theologians and systemat- 
ic theology. For, what is every cate- 
chism, and confession of faith, but the 
Bible, in few words giving us all that is 
essential to right living in a condensed 
form of human language, comparatively 
easy to be understood. A third observa- 
tion is, that a man of inferior education 
and humble abilities, who prints tractates 
and discourses and books enough to fill 
great folios that no one can now read 
with any profit, may yet, in some happy 
year, conceive and execute some single 
work that shall render his name immor- 
tal and become a heritage of blessing to 
all the Church of God through the ad- 
vancing centuries of its glorious progress 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PORTLAND, OR., June 25, 1888. 


My Dear Paciric: It has fallen to 
my lot, in a state of very partial repug- 
nance,to get as far away from you as the 
time will allow. You won’t mind it, I 
know, when you consider my frame of 
mind and body, and how one submits 
to be driven by any wind in vacation, 
provided it is the sort of wind that is 
tempered to the shorn lamb ; which has, 
after all, escaped being shorn. You 
have been told with sufficient iteration, 
I presume, that I was here years ago; 
having come by toilsome stages, over- 
land,when only one stage ran, and when- 
the kindly proprietor was glad to give 
me apass because I was old, or old 
enough to be a pioneer, like himself,and 
unlike himself in not owning a thousand 
horses. 

Iam here again, because there is to 
be held here a ‘Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence” of the cturches that ike us most ¢ 
on this scene of their earliest endeavor 
on this shore of the broad continent, 
which shore was_ saved to the nation, 
in a way, by the missionary work, which 
the churches of the East were prosecut 
ing, when the danger arose that another 
‘“‘sreat power’ was ubout to absorb this 
vast territory. 

I got here by rail with two or three 
other delegates, who are far more cap- 
able than I am of speaking for them- 
selves. I wrote you lastsummer about 
the trip to the state-line, when there was 
then a gap. Perhaps I told you of the 
talk ina certain circle of an “elderly 
gentleman,” of whom I did not dream 
that I knew anything, until some time 
afterward it occurred to me that possibly 
I might be the person Well,it is a fine 
trip to make at any time of the year, but 
particularly in June, when one meets his 
aunts and cousins, lovers and friends, 
o!d acquaintances and new, men and 
women, youths and children, on their way 
fora few weeks out,at Sisson or Edgewood 
or some other spot,in sight of thesublime 
shaft of Shasta and its boundless field of 
whitest snow. Nevertheless, all these 
have toto be parted with right then, 
when they are to havetheir ‘‘good time,”’ 
in which you will have no share. 


That first night was decidedly warm, 
and one’s companions did not, all of 
them, care for the sleep he was courting, 
and laughed for their own entertainment. 
It was all very musical,to be sure, but the 
feelings of all were not up to the concert 
pitch, unless those who snored might 
have reached to that entrancing pitch. 
The morning came, however, without 
much sense of delay, and it was very 
bright, and we were rushing up the ra- 
vine of the upper Sacramento, which nat- 
urally, noisily and handsomely too, per- 
sisted in rushing the other way. Some 
of us for the first time, and some of us 
over again, enjoyed the scenery and ad- 
mired the engineering, and made some 
demonstration over the grandeurs all 
around and some predictions .of the 
wonders to be. 

As the day wore on (it didn’t rub very 
hard, but sufficiently so to wipe away a 
good deal of perspiration), we climbed 
over the Siskiyou mountains, on many a 
circumloccmotion at high grades. In- 
stead of going entirely over their bushy 
head, however, we plunged in at nostril 
or mouth, as we could find opportunity, 
and came out on the back side, which 
was steeper even than the front side. 
Here were curves, loops, tunnels, run- 
ning under or over one another, with a 
carefulness that was almost reckless, until 
we reached the bottom of one of the 
biggest canyons extant, if you will except 
Yosemite and Colorado. We had by 
this time worn our eyes out, and were 
not sorry to have the sun go down, and 
the pleasant chill of night steal over us, 
as it did, though we were going at rail- 
road speed that is going to be quicken- 
ed soon. It won’t hurt anything if it is, 
much less your hungry contributor. 


When going through the windings, mazes 
and intricacies of the engineering on the 
hither side of the Siskiyou mountains 
(the “pass” was up about 4,000 feet, 
about equal to the elevation of our spir- 
its), we did not fail to get the outlook, 
and to enjoy it—-the outlook over the 
Rogue river valley and toward the beau- 
tiful town of Ashland, long the railway 
terminus from the north. 

Down that valley we ran for miles, 
and then crossed over a rather low water- 
shed into the valley of the Umpqua. By 
that time it was night, and our view was 
mainly shut away. When we looked 
abroad, the morning after, we had enter- 
ed the magnificent valley of the Wil- 
lamette, with the noble peak of Mt. 
Scott on the eastern horizon. During 
the morning, as also during the evening 


-at the hall of the Y. M. C. A in the 


| Sively, and in various ways the meetings 


ness of the population here and there, 
and at the long reaches of unsettled and 
partially wooded country ‘awaiting the 
advent of man and the instruments of 
culture. The rains of the month had 
been abundant, and everything was 
growing rapidly; and, where there has 
been a wide sowing, the fields waved 
and rustled, gorgeously green. 

We arrived on time ; met our host on 
the landing were escorted to our places 
of entertainment; received an “ abun- 
dant ” welcome ; and found ourselves in 
the growing sunlight, after a morning 
that had threatened rain, but had relent- 
ed without tears. In the afternoon we 
were driven about the city to see the 
fine public structures, the beautiful 
homes, and the outreachings of the city 
upward and downward. The city park 
is a new thing and unique. No city can 
have anything like it, which has nota 
hill rising immediately behind it, to the 
hight of nearly a thousand feet, covered 
with evergreen trees and shrubs, and 
other growths that like the same soils 
‘and situations. Up the front and steep 
acclivity of this hill the drive-way ascends 
with many a turn, winding in and out, 
on easy grades. Going up from point 
to point, the outlook over city and coun- 
try, and beyond the river, and toward 
grand Mt. Hood, becomes wider and 
wider and grows into magnificence. In 
these days it is no wonder that Portland- 
ers take a pride in their city, and a de- 
light in its surroundings. 

Sunday morning came with the same 
dullness in the sky as the day before and 
a slight chill on the air, but the sun 
came back at noon, and then the light 
and warmth were all that could be asked. 
In the forenoon of Sunday, Dr. McLean 
preached at the First Congregational 
church a strong, impressive sermon, as 
introductory to the Conference proceed- 
ings, on the Church as God’s grand 
agency for the destruction of all that is 
evil, and the construction of all that is 
good, in our world. The building was 
full and more, and the attention was as 
full. At the Sunday-school the “review” 
day was turned into speech day, and 
brief addresses were made, and well re- 
ceived, by Revs. Messrs. Willey, Ben- 
ton, Cruzan and McLean. 

Sunday evenlng Mr. Cruzan preached 
in the same place, after having spoken 


afternoon, and Dr. Willey preached in 
East Oakland. Mr. Cruzan was in the 
pulpit he had formerly occupied for sev- 
eral years, and was, of course, very much 
at home. He had his subject and his 
audience very much in hand. He used 
no manuscript and wore no gloves nor 


conscience. His action was abundant, 
his manner dramatic. His illustrations 
were effective and drawn from poem, 
novel and drama, as well as from the 
Scriptures, and from the common experi- 
ences of mankind. he church was 
more crowded than in the morning, and 
some went away, unable to get within 
hearing. Thus the day closed impres- 


of the Coast Conference had become 
well noticed and largely advertised. It 
is morning now, and the sun is shining, 
and the skies are auspicious, and the 
temperature is good, and all the environ- 
ment is promising. When you hear 


again, perchance you will know more. 
B. 


A DISENCHANTED SEER. 


Mr. Frederick W. H. Myers, who, 
since Mr. Arnold’s death, has reason to 
be regarded as perhaps the best English 
essayist, has lately written a very signifi- 
cant but painful article on the “Disen- 
chantment of France.” He names four 
illusions which have passed largely away 
from the French mind. One is the re- 
ligious, which consisted in a belief in 
the moral government of the world, and 
sO in the recompenses of the life to 
come. The second is the political, 
which included the enthusiasms of loy- 
alty and equality. The third is sexual, 
and it is claimed that the old, ideal, en- 
nobling conception of love between man 
and woman is giving way to what is a 
scientific notion of it, which makes it 
hardly more than a trap which nature 
sets to catch the silly, and so perpetuate 
the race. The last dream is the old 
fancy that man possesses a really free 
will, and so is a unit which counts for 
something permanent and intrinsically 
valuable in the ever-vanishing universe. 
Mr Myers claims that oneand a very veri- 
fiable effect of this disenchantment in 
France is to cause the cessation of in- 
crease in population there. For, when 
these illusions pass, what remains to 
give any special preciousness to life? 
He looks over the field, and cannot see 
that there are any signs of revival of 


eye-glasses. His theme was the human } 


asm for country or for woman, It is 
well known that our- essayist has been 
among the company of curious minds 
who have been experimenting as to the 
phenomena of telepathy, mind-reading, 
hypnotism, spiritism, and the like. He 
suggests, therefore, that possibly science 
is yet to find in the direction of psycho- 
physiology fresh material for rehabilitating 
faith in man’s spiritual personality. One 
almost thinks Mr. Myers must be satiriz- 
ing, yet he seems to be in sad earnest- 
ness clinging to this last straw to save 
the French world from losing all the 
reality of those fond illusions which have 
made hitherto so large an element in the 
best literature and life of the nation. He 
has written, he says, to warn English- 
men that they must prepare for the 
worst. For it is a fact that France has 
always been quickest to realize the com- 
ing thought of the time. What has been 
coming over France is only what is more 
slowly coming over the advanced modern 
world everywhere—the “atrophy of high- 
er life.” He admits this is a gloomy 
view, but it seems to him inevitable. 
And, though we think that Mr. Myers 
must have been living too long and too 
much out of the circles in which the 
higher life is warmest, and fails to recog- 
nize the immense amount of Christian 
faith which works on unexhausted even 
in France, and certainly elsewhere, in 
this missionary age, yet he no doubt 
does foretoken the inevitable trend of 
human wisdom when it has lost its con- 
tact with the intuitions of the Spirit 
within us, and with the movement of 
the Spirit of God in his historical reve- 
lation. For so divorced, the world by 
wisdom does not know God. It runs its 
old heathenish course over again. And 
when the Son of Man cometh, will he 
find faith on the earth? No, not in 
such quarters. 


CHICAGO REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


After one entire week of hard toil and 
great anxiety and excitement, the Na- 
tional Republican Convention at Chica- 
go completed its work last Monday ev- 
ening and adjourned. General Benjamin 
Harrison of Indiana was nominated for 
President, and Hon. Levi P. Morton of 
New York for Vice-President. The 
New York Independent well said last 
week, in regard to the candidates before 
the Convention: ‘“ The one thing that is 
certain, and it is most reassuring, is that 
a finer list of candidates never contended 
for a Presidential nomination.” And, 
from this “ list,’ General Harrison was 
selected to be the standard-bearer of that 
great party. He comes of a noble line; 
he is himself a good and true man, a 
patriot who fought for his country, a 
lawyer, a statesman, a Christian—a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Morton is a man of excellent record, 
well worthy of the suffrages of the people. 
The candidates of the three great par- 
ties are before us—Harrison and Mor- 
ton, Fiske and Brooks, Cieveland and 
Thurman ; and they are all men of de- 
servedly high reputation, men of chat- 
acter, men fitted honorably to fill the 
high offices for which they are nominated. 
So the canvass cannot be, as sometimes 


in the past, on the low line of personal 
abuse. 


The Independent said that “ the pros- 
pect of a strong anti-saloon plank is 
good, a large delegation of anti-saloon 
Republicans being in attendance to urge 
this vital matter upon the attention 
of delegates, and especially upon the 
Platform Committee.” But the anti- 
saloon plank was not inserted in the 
platform which was so enthusiastically 
adopted at Chicago. The anti-saloon 
Republicans of Iowa and Kansas and 
Vermont and Maine, and other States, 
were represented in that great Conven- 
tion ; but, while the civil service question, 
the tariff, pensions, etc., were made prom- 
inent, this ‘‘ vital matter” was ignored 
in the platform. It is true that, on the 
last evening of the Convention, just be- 
fore the final adjournment, Mr. Boutelle 
of Maine, amid great confusion, moved 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted by a rising vote : 

. The first concern of all good govern- 
ments is the virtue and sobriety of the 
people and the purity of home. The 
Republican party cordially sympathizes 


with all wise and well-directed efforts for 
the promotion of temperance and moral- 


ity. 
No one will regard this resolution as a 
strong anti-saloon plank. It was not in- 
tended so to be. It was, doubtless, de- 
cided that it would not bé for the safety 
of the party to insert such a plank ; but 
something must be done to conciliate 
the temperance sentiment, and hold the 
anti-saloon vote, which, at the same time, 
would not offend the saloon people; and 
so this beautiful sentiment, which might 
mean something or nothing, according to 


' 


the best that this great party can do on 
this vital question? Are we so under 
the dominion of the saloon? Will this 
satisfy hundreds of thousands of anti- 
saloon Republicans all over the country? 
Will they conclude that the exigencies of 
the case require them to forgive the 
omission, and again vote the ticket? 
We shall see. Theissue is joined. Every 
man should judge for himself how he 
shall cast: the sacred ballot ; what prin- 
ciples are most vital ; how he can pro- 
mote the best interests of the land that he 
loves, and serve his God. Tricksters 
and sophists and professional politicians 
will confuse the issues, and seek to blind 
the minds of honest men and lead them 
in ways that are not good. 


The Pacific Coast Conference is in 
session at Portland. Rev. Drs. Benton, 
Willey, McLean, Warren and Rev. J. A. 
Cruzan are there from California ; also, 
Deacon S. S. Smith. The Council met 
at 3 o'clock on Monday and elected 
Rev. Dr. S. H. Willey Moderator, and 
Rev. M. Eells Secretary. In the even- 
ing Rev. Dr. Benton preached ; his sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Conditions and Retrospect of 
Our Christian Work During Forty Years.” 
Reports from associations and fields rep- 
resented were made yesterday forenoon ; 
also, reports were received from Home 
Missionary Superintendents Atkinson and 
Warren. We expect to give our readers 
a full report of the Conference next week. 


FROM SARATOGA, N. Y. 


“A word from me,” when your own 


the pastor of your First church in San 
Francisco were there to hear, see, think, 
feel, speak, on the national themes tnat 
lifted the throng of friends assembled 
higher and yet higher as the sessions 
moved on? Whocan tell you, if your 
Own representatives cannot, how the 
“free lance” of thought and inquiry flew 
over the heads of the secretaries, super- 
intendents and other brethren, that held 
a meeting on Monday night that they 
“might make a few remarks before any- 
body had said anything”; how the inter- 
est rose as the same meeting went over 
into Tuesday forenoon; with what a keen 
incisiveness and clear-cut discrimination 
Dr. George Leon Walker opened up the 
work of the Society in the Tuesday. 
evening sermon, making Isa. Ix: 4, 5, 
suggest ‘Some Special Significances of 
the Passing Hour,” such as the rapidly 
increasing heterogeneity of our popula- 
tion, the modification of certain old 
cenditions of society, and of principles 
and methods of moral action touching 
the Sabbath, the labor question, the ac- 
quisition and use of property, etc. It 
gave, a possible somber hue to the sky of 
the future, which his own pen would 
easily have lighted up had he been pre- 
senting God’s remedy for any and all 
forms of present and threatening evils. 
It took nothing from the significance of 
the Lord’s Supper that followed the ser- 
mon, when they came from the East and 
from the West, and from the North and 
from the South, to sit down with the 
Master at his own table. 

Professor Currier of Oberlin started 
the Wednesday morning’ devotional 
hour where Tuesday evening left off. 
President Seelye’s opening address laid 
the great problems that are before us 
alongside the teachings of Christ in a 
most assuring way. Dr. Clark’s paper 
on “A Crisis in Home Missions” and 
Dr. Barrows’ on “Lay Activity in Home 
Missionary Work” you will have to 
preach or print if you wish your readers 
to get the full scope of them. 

The State Secretaries and Superintend- 
ents set an enfilading fire going which 
ought to call out more than eighty cents 
per member for home missions in the 
years to come. The “unreportable Pud- 
defoot ’ put in the rousements, Lay- 
man like, Hon. J. M. W. Halli of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—would that we had a bat- 
talion like him—showed how and why 
business men should be more interested 
in the great home missionary work. It 
does our Eastern people “heaps of good” 
to hear such men as Dr. Sherrill of Oma- 
ha, Dr. Barrows of your city, Dr. Cord- 
ley of Kansas, that are not exactly in 
home missionary work, but behind it, 
and ahead of it, and all around it, devis- 
ing ways and means, tugging at perplex- 
ing questions of disbursement. It does 
the Western brethren good to listen to 
such as Dr. Meredith, Dr. McKenzie, 
Dr. Plumb and others from the East. 
They have too much hard work to do to 
be greatly troubled with “culchaw.” Their 
sleeves are rolled up above such non- 
sense. 

On the whole, this best of the series of 
home missionary meetings lacked but 
one tRing—continental breadth inattend- 
ance. Those who came were at their 
best, whether to attend the ladies’ meet- 
ings or the general meetings. If any 
good souls are in doubt whereunte this 
woman’s work is going to grow, they bet- 
ter make their wills and leave their pock- 
et-books with their wives before they flee 
to the mountains. 

Our advice is that the friends of home 
missions on the Pacific Coast take out a 
charter for the A. H. M.S., and then 
invite the annual meeting to come to the 
little burg by the Golden Gate, as the 
surest way to run receipts to the long- 
looked for million the work must sooner 
or later have. While you are about it, 
you may as well get charters for the Con- 
gregational Union and the Congregation- 
al Sunday-school and Publishing Society; 
no complete Saratoga meeting without 
these. They are the nursery and com- 
missary departments of the national 
work. They are helping to make and 
meet the “crisis in home missions.” 


before, we were surprised at the sparse- 


and promised triumph. 


faith in God, or of the chivalnc enthusi- | 


locality or circumstances. And is this! 


Superintendent of home missions and | 


NOTES BY REY. M.S. CROSWELL. 


CENTRAL Pacirie TRAIN, 
June, 21, 1888. 

Epitors Paciric : Eleven years have 
passed since the eastbound Nevada train 
took me over these sterile plains. To- 
night we are nearing the California line. 
Memory is active, resurrecting the busy 
scenes and working forces and pleasant 
faces of the long years of toil, full of 
compensation even to weak faith and to 
“hope deferred.” Naturally, the chief 
object that will not down—and it was 
never taught to get “down,” except to 
business and work — is the Sonoma 
church. Oh, the happy days, when we 
first placed those dining chairs in the 
vacant room of the schoolhouse, and 
paid $8 per month for the privilege of 
‘church worship there! How the faces 
of Deacons Chart and Whitton and the 
good friends, especially the faithful la- 
dies, shone from the fullness of joy when 
the church-child was born and chris- 
tened ! 

Yes, though obstacles and difficulties 

were fully realized, we did ‘‘ take sweet 
counsel together,” and grit and grace 
and love and generous sacrifices won the 
day. At last Zion’s walls went up, 
“whereof we were glad.” Then the 
special refreshing when the Lord helped 
us through the good work of Brothers 
Stovall and and Meserve. None may 
know how many were born ‘into the 
kingdom. But it was enough for great 
rejoicing that the scattered sheep of oth- 
er communions were brought together, 
and reorganized the M. E. church for 
regular work after a long season of 
*‘ masterly inactivity.” The long strug- 
gle and victory over the church 
debt, and—well it’s the old story—and 
blessed fulfillment of the divine prom- 
ise, “According to your faith,” etc., 
I thank God that he has watched 
over the little church, so dear to him. 
I thank God that he has never left 
it to become a pastorless church; and 
especially that it has had but three pastors 
during the 17 years of its life. It re- 
minds meofa side remark of Rev Albert 
Bushnell at the Semi-Centennial of the 
Geneseo Church, Illinois; viz., that one 
other besides himself had unusual lenj;th 
of the pastorate, and he presumed the 
reason for it (i. e., such steadiness) was, 
they two only were regularly installed. 
Please pardon so much trespass on 
your valuable space. As soon as I put 
pencil to paper, the abundance of the 
heart would write itself. It rejoices to 
live over again the good relations and 
labors that the Lord seemed to bless; 
and leave to oblivion all that never 
helped the Master’s Kingdom, nor 
cheered a soul. 
I thought to write of my trip from 
Arkansas; but California is too near, 
and has proven to be “the strongest 
motive” power. Will only add that I 
left Arkansas in unusual good health and 
spirits. Have had a most delightful and 
restful trip. At Denver heard Rev. 
Myron W. Reed at the First Church. 
Good audience, good sermon, good 
minister, good Sunday-school of 300, and 
good suprintendent. Brother Reed and 
myself knew each other, at Chicago 
Seminary, before the war. He was one 
year aheadthen. Both enlisted in 1862. 
He was inthe army three years and myself 
four. So he was back to the Seminary 
and graduated before my return, and 
never have met since until last Sunday— 
a happy meeting. 


At Colorado Springs, Prof. Strieby 
opened out the college building and Mrs. 
Prof. Marden expressed their satisfaction 
that a President is now a fact. It was 
not concealed that she would be happy 
now to have her cear and accomplished 
husband at home more than a few months 
in summer. Prof. Marden has done a 
good and faithful service for the finan- 
cial interests of the institution. Its un- 
improved city real estate is now valued 
at about $100,000. The city. itself is a 
mountain gem; and even watchful Pike’s 
Peak ought to smile on admiring strangers. 
But ‘tis said the Peak is a little cranky 
and warns approaching excursionists 
with a cloudy brow and drizzling tears. 
I was happy that the drizzle was just 
over, and that a bright sun illumined 
the whole head and face of the grand 
old peak. The scenery from Canyon 
City, on the Arkansas, up through the 
*‘Royal Gorge,” for thirty miles is won- 
derful and grand. The “little drops of 
water,” concentrated. and massed, with 
never-tiring persistency, for thousands of 
years, have cut a roadway hundreds, if 
not thousands, of feet down through the 
solid mountain rock. Greater work this, 
by the hidden forces of the God of nat- 
ure, than great corporations and engi- 
neers have ever done. They can only 
seek and follow the best ways the Al- 
mighty has prepared. Would they and 
all men were so wise in getting up to 
moral and spiritual heights by the easier 
ways God has likewise prepared. Like 


scenery excited the passengers down 
through the “Black Canyon” of the Gun- 
nison, after passing through the snow 
cloud on the summit of the Rockies. 


The next morning gives a charming 


welcome into the fruitful valley of Salt 
Lake. Its green fields and thrifty or- 
chards are a great relief from monoto- 
nous sagebrush. The tower helps to 
feast one’s eyes. The tabernacle, tem- 
ple, tithing-house, etc., of Mormondom, 
are wonderful monuments of the latest 
stupendous religious farce. Hammond 
Hall and the Academy at Ogden are 
more modest, but they convey the drops 
of living water which will make a high- 
way of righteousness through the mount- 
ain of iniquity. 


The national debt was decreased $1,- 


L. H. C. 


618,695 during the month of May. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


~ Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Bay Association will meet at the 
Congregational church in Haywards, on 
Monday, July 9, 1888, at 10 a.m. Text 
for plans, John xx: 21; exegesis, Psalms 
lxv. Appointments: Exegesis—Rev. W. 
C. Pond. Sermon—Brother Frear ; al- 
ternate, Dr. Dwinell. Essay—Brother 
Rankir ; alternate, Brother Marty Re- 
view, Brother Cooke ; alternate, Brother 
Wikoff. W. W.ScuppDEr, JR., Scribe. 


Rev. Aaron Williams’ subject at the 
Monday Club was ‘The One Probation.” 
It was well and ably presented, and fol- 
lowed bya kindly discussion with dif- 
ferences of opinion. Rev. M. S. Cros- 
well, an old-time Californian preacher, 
was at the Club, andis invited to address 
that body at its meeting next week. If 
he cannot be present, our good friend 
and brother, Rev. J. H. Strong, will 
speak. Among the visitors at the 
Monday meeting were Rev. C. F. Wood, 
Rev. C. M. Blake, Rev. J. H. Strong 
and Deacon Ayers of Tulare. [Brother 
Strong will address the Club on ‘“ The 
Enduement of the Holy Spirit.”] 


Rev. Dr. George Mooar preached in 
the First church in this city Sabbath 
morning—no service at night; his 
text ‘Who passing through the valley 
of Baca make it a well.” It was a most 
excellent discourse, by a'l reports—timely 
and good for all. Many of Dr. Mooar’s 
sermons ought to be published. 


Rev. W. C. Pond, of Bethany church, 
preached to good congregations last 
Sabbath. His ‘subject to the young 
folks was ‘“‘Jabez”; to the adults in the 
morning on “Barnabas,” and at night 
the first of a series of evangelistic ser- 
vices was held. The subject of dis- 
course was “Instantaneous Conversions.” 
Encouraging reports are given of the 
work. . 

Rev. C. F. Wood officiated at Olivet 
church last Sabbath morning and even- 
ing. He has preached for three Sabbaths 
to that people, and his ministrations have 
been much enjoyed bythem. He leaves 
for the East to-day, but, we hope, to re- 
turn to the coast. 

Excellent reports are given of Rev. 
Robert Nourse’s discourses at the First 
church, Oakland, last Sabbath. 

Rev. M. S. Croswell. dropped into 
Golden Gate church, Oakland, last Sab- 
bath, and heard his friend Cooke, whose 
career he has watched with pleasure for 
many years, and was much pleased with 
the evident good work being done by the 
brother in that field of labor. 


At Market-street church, Oakland, 
Pastor Merrill preached last Sunday on 
‘“‘The Danger of Resisting the Strength 
of the Spirit of God.” 

Rev. O. G. May occupied the pulpit 
at Haywards, morning and evening. 
His morning subject was “Taking 
Religion into Every-Day Life.” At 
night he preached on “Jonah’s Sermon 
to the Ninevites.”’ 

Rev. C. S. Vaile of Martinez officiated 
at Crockett. 


The pulpit at Martinez was supplied by 
Rev. George Morris. The _ subject 
in the morning was “The Neces- 
sity and Influence of Individual 
Work and United Effort in Church and 
Missionary Work.” “The Bible and the 
Bottle” was the theme at night. 

Soquel has organized a Society of 
Christian Endeavor, with fifteen mem- 
bers. | 

The Society of Christian Endeavor 
in connection with the Plymouth church 
this city has over eighty members. 


The San Juan Society of Christian 
Endeavor has twenty-eight members. 

The Tulare Standard of June 16th 
says: “Rev. W. D. Williams, at the 
Congregational church Sunday night, 
discussed the subject of ‘Why We QOb- 
The discourse 
was masterly in the extreme, and showed 
deep thonght and careful preparation. 
Dr. Williams is adding materially to the 
spiritual strength of his church.” 


The Olivewood Sunday-school of 
Pasadena, one of the new enterprises 
of Rev. L. F. Bickford, gave a grand 
and successful Children’s Day concert 
Sunday evening, June 17th, alarge con- 
gregation being present. 

California gains another wise and gen- 
erous worker in the removal of Rev. R. 
G. Hutchins, D.D., to Los Angeles. 
The Oberlin church and the mass of 
students part from him with regret, but 
realize the high-mindedness of his rea- 
sons, and affectionately bid him god- 
speed. Ohio congratulates California. 

Rev. Reuben A. Beard of Fargo, Da., 
has accepted the appointment of the 
American Home Missionary Society to 
become Superintendent of their work in 
Washington Territory. Taking the whole 
of that Territory, he brings relief, not 
only to the Committee in Western Wash- 
ington 1n the six months’ vacancy there, 
but also relieves Dr. Atkinson of the 
Eastern Washington field, which, of late 
years, has grown so immensely on his 
hands, and which he has, notwithstand- 
ing his increased burdéns, carried so 
successfully on ward, with increasing frult- 
age. Ss. G 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

PRESBYTERIAN.—There are five Pres- 
byterian churches in Humboldt county. 
Rev. M. M. Gibson, D.D., of this 
city has been preaching vigorously against 
Sabbath desecration. 

CuHRISTIAN.—Professor W. H. Martin 
has been assisting Rev. J. T. Sharrard in 
a protracted meeting in Ukiah. Rev. 
C. A. Young preaches at Willows during 
the ensuing year. 


INSTALLATION OF REY. G. M. DEX- 
| TER. 


' The Registrar being absent, Rev. G. 
M. Dexter called the Upper Bay Confer- 
ence to order, and was elected Modera- 
tor; Rev. W. H. Tubb, Scribe. The 
meeting was of much interest and profit. 
The minutes of the installation of Rev. 
G. M. Dexter, as pastor of the church at 
Rio Vista, is as follows: (Next week we 
will give a brief account of the Confer- 
ence and our tripto and from Rio Vista.) 
Pursuant to letters missive, a council 
convened in the Congregational church 
at Rio Vista, on Tuesday, June 19, 
1888, to advise in reference to the in- 
stallation of Rev. G. M. Dexter; and, if 
deemed expedient, to assist in the same, 
Rev. Henry W. Jones was elected Mod- 
erator ; Rev. W. H. Tubb, Scribe. The 
following is the roll of Council: The 
church in Vacaville, Rev. Henry W. 
Jones ; the church in Byron—Rev. W. 
H. Tubb, Mrs. Mary M. Tubb; the 
church in Martinez—Rev. C. S. Vaile, 
Miss Eva Williams ; the church in Sui- 
sun, Rev. A. F. Hitchcock ; the church 
in Benicia, Miss Henrietta Smith. The 
Moderator made a plain statement of 
ecclesiastical usage in regard to the in- 
stallation of a pastor, and offered prayer. 
The Council proceeded to examine the 
candidate. The report of the Council 
convened at Eureka, concerning the res- 
ignation of Rev. G. M. Dexter, and the 
endorsement of his ministerial and pas- 
toral standing, were read, as was the cor- 
respondence between the church and 
pastor-elect. These papers were declar- 
ed satisfactory. The Moderator con. 
ducted the examination of the candidate, 
whose call and experience were sustained 
as satisfactory. A synopsis of doctrines 
taught and believed was given. The 
Council voted to sit by itself ; then voted 
the examination satisfactory. Revs. C. 
S. Vaile and A. F. Hitchcock were ap- 
pointed to draw up the result of the 
Council. The Scribe and pastor-elect 
were elected to arrange for the evening 
service, 

At 8 p. Mo. the “following programme 
was satisfactorily carried out: Statement 
of Moderator; reading of result, by 
Scribe ; Scripture and invocation, Rev. 
W. W. Smith ; singing, No. 40 “ Gospel 
Hymns ”; sermon, Rev. Henry W. Jones; 
installing prayer, Rev. W. H. Tubb; 
singing, No. 450 “Spiritual Songs ”; 
charge to pastor, Rev. T. M. Oviatt ; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. A. F. 
Hitchcock ; charge to people, Rev. C. 
S. Vaile; singing, No. 370 ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns ”; benediction by the pastor. 
Henry W. Jones, Moderator. 
WILLIAM H. Tuss, Scribe. 


The following beautiful poem, written 
by Sister Carrie G. Merrall of Clayton, 
was read during the services by Rev. C. 
S. Vaile : 


| “TO REV. G. M. DEXTER. 
‘* Brother, tell it, oh! so gladly, 

How’he saveth you and me, 

Till some stony heart is broken, 
And forever is set free. 

Ever speak in words so tender, 
From a heart that’s running o’er, 

Till the sound of thy deep yearnings 
Will be heard above earth’s roar. 


‘* To thy neighbors ever tell it; 
To the stranger at the gate; 
By the wayside, by all waters, 
Ere you find it be too late. 

Quick to catch the passing moments, 
Ever fill them with his praise; 
From the fire in thy heart burning 
Let there be the shining rays. 


Ever sing it, oh! so sweetly — 

Song of faith and joy and peace, 
Till the strains by others wafted 

Through all time shall never cease. 
Sing it in the hour of trial, 

Sing it when thy heart is glad; 
For such love as Jesus gives us 

Doth forbid our being sad. 


‘* Ever live it, oh! so fully; 

His own keeping power show; 
For ’mid deserts, howe’er dreary, 
Springs perennial may flow. 
Near his side walk, oh! so closely; 

On his bosom ever rest; 
And in each event before thee 
Always say, ‘de knoweth best.’ 


‘‘ Ever tell and sing and live it— 
This dear love which man redeems— 
And through life it ever will be 
Sweetest of thy many themes, 
Till the message here so precious 
In thy Father’s house you'll tell; 
Till the notes which made earth brighter 
Heaven's song will help to swell.” 


With. T. 


OBITUARY. 


Merritr.—Died, in Oakland, June 12th, 
Mrs. Rebecca Merritt, a native of Smith- 
field, Jefferson county, O., aged 75 years. 
Rebecca Stringer was born in 1813. 

Early in life she united with. the Presby- 

terian church at Beech Spring, Ohio, and 

only severed her connection with that 
church to join another more convenient 
many years later. In 1833 she was 
married to John R. Merritt, and shared 
his joys and sorrows for forty years. 
Nine children were born to them, seven 
of whom are still living. Taorough all 
the years of her life, many of them spent 
on the Western frontier, she remained 
steadfast to her Christian faith, always 
preferring the society of Christian peo- 
ple, and welcoming to her home with 
especial cordiality all Christian ministers. 
During the last fifteen years of her life 
she was hereft of her husband, but lived 
surrounded by her children and grand- 
children. During the weeks of suffering 
previous to her death, she leaned upon 
that Saviour in whom she had trusted 
all the days of her life. And so she 
passed away uttering that blessed prom- 
ise, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Oh, what a blessed heritage is 
the memory of such a mother to her 
children, and her children’s children! 


pressed, ** Who can measure the tide of 


As the Rev. Mr. Frear so fittingly ex- | 


With reverent hands we laid her by the 
side of the one with whom she had so 
long journeyed; and to us she is not lost, 
but only gone before. 

“While they beheld, he was taken up 

and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.” That is the simple record of 
the end of the greatest life ever 
lived on earth, and there has never 
been such a record since. Not. be- 
cause the same thing has not been 
true of thousands and thousands, but be- 
cause our eyes ‘“‘are holden,” that we 
may not see them, and because, alas! we 
only look down, while they go up. We, 
poor short-sighted mortals that we are, 
continue gazing at the empty casket, and 
Can scarce see even that, for the tears 
that blind our eyes. But what do that 
host up there see? What did they see 
last Tuesday as this aged sister left us? 
Few only of your readers will recognize 
this name, or pause to read the record 
of her passing away. She was one of 
the few whose kingdom was her home 
and the hearts of her children. She 
cared not to go beyond that. She was 
a pilgrim and a stranger here ; but was 
she a stranger up thereto that great com- 
pany who, like a cloud received her out 
of our sight ? 
Let that well-worn Bible be the answer. 
If I could tell you how for the larger 
part of these seventy-five years she has 
daily pondered the pages of that book, 
and how, as she has quietly gone about 
her simple daily round of toil, she has 
feasted upon its precious truths, you 
would know that she was no stranger to 
that great company. Oh, that those 
pearly gates might never open to one 
more a stranger; but if a knowledge of 
that book and the love of it are to meas- 
ure the welcome we are to have there, 
alas for the multitude of this busy, 
pleasure-loving age! How many of us 
might well envy this dear departed sister, 
so well known, and yet so little known. 
M. L. M. 


CHAIRMAN POND’S REPORT. 


The undersigned, Chairman of the 
Committee on Publication of the Min- 
utes, etc., in the General Association, 
acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing amounts in addition to those already 
acknowledged : 


San Juan Congregational Church....$ 2 20 


San Francisco Plymouth church..... 10 00 
6 00 
3 60 
80 
San Francisco Third Church......... 19 50 
1 00 
Highlands, San Bernardino County.. 3 00 
Eareka First............. 4 90 
Oakland Second Church............ 6 00 
Los Angeles First Church...... OO 
3 70 
Oakland First Church (additional)... 25 00 
Previously acknowledged.......... 269 60 
$447 35 

Payments on advertisements....... 47 75 
Total resources thus far....\.. $495 10 


The disbursements have béen as fol- 
lows : 
Bacon & Co., printing and mailing 


National Council, three remittances 
--$80, $74:45, $100............ . 254 45 
Circulars of Statistical Secretary:.. 2 00 
Circulars of Chairman of Committee 2 50 
25 
Balance in band............ .. 83 00 
$495 10 


The first two remittances to the Na- 
tional Council sufficed, with the amount 
on hand in the treasury at the opening 
of the year ($88.35) to pay the arrear- 
ages. The third remittance pays the 
amount which became due July 1, 1887, 
and makes a small advance towards that 
which becomes due July 1, 1888. 

We have still the tract on “‘Giving’’ to 
publish—a tract the careful reading of 
which by all the members of our 
churches ought to be worth $10,000 per 
annum to our Christian work. And we 
have still a much too lengthy list of 
churches not yet heard from by their 
offerings to this matter of our common 
fellowship. Among these is one church. 
in this city and many in Southern Cali- 
fornia. If all will beara hand, the whole 
work assigned to this comunittee will be 
fulfilled, and there will. even be a bal- 
ance—small, indeed, but large enough 
to be helpful and gladsome to add to 
our fund for “ministers and their fami- 
lies in need.”” C. Ponp. 

Chairman Com. 


The Catholic Bishop of Brooklyn in- 
terfered very rigorously at the late dedi- 
cation of achurch. The organist flour- 
ished so long and loud ina musical mass 
when the Bishop wanted to pray that 
finally the latter peremptorily told him 
to stop, and the service went on. 


Emperor William has telegraphed Pres- 
ident Carnot of France, thanking him 
for the message of condolence on the 
death of Frederick, and expressing the 
hope that the good relations now be- 
tween France and Germany may con- 


influence that flows from such a life? ” | tinue. 


BORN. 


Savace.—In Enfield, Mass., to the wife of 
Rev. C. A. Savage, a daughter. 


MARRIED. 


— Poyp.--In this city, Thursday 
evening, June 14, 1888, Arthur Pym 
Rhodes to Carrie W. Pond. 


The ceremony was in Bethany church, 
Rev. W. C. Pond, the father of the 
bride, officiating. None but those with 
invitations were admitted, yet the church 
was filled to its utmost capacity with 
friends of the happy couple. 


DIED. 
InvinE.—In this city, June 23, 1888, Mrs. 


A. Irvine, aged 79 years 8 months and 2 
days. 


The Board of Trustees of the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York city, has 
accepted the resignation of Dr. Buell, 
Professor of Systematic Divinity, and 
Dr. Eigenbrodt, Professor of Pastoral 
Philosophy, both retiring on account of 
old age. The Board adopted compli- 


mentary resolutions making the Profes- 


sors Emeritus with a salary attached. 
Eighteen were graduated from the sem- 
inary at the commencement last week. 


R.HLMSDonald, Presz ‘M‘Donald, 
Oldest Chartered Bank 

on thePacific YAN K 


f iC Capital Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 
650,000.00. 


$ 4,356,175.94. 


Returning thanks for past favors, we 
ae en ask a continuance of the same 


solicit accounts of Individuals, 


Firms and Cor-porations. 
R. H. McDONALD, Pres'’t, 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. Ist, 1888. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENOE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
-OCOMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen 
ou 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic Designing, Engra 
Illuminating of Monograms, Oreste an 
8. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


LIBRARIES. 


Sabbath Schoole intenjling to purchase new 
libraries will find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. We carry a large stock 
of all the standard and latest books suitabie 
for the Sabbath-school. Send for catalogues. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


42 GEARY ST., - San Francisco, 
Gasoline Stoves 
Coal Ranges 
LAMPS. 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 


66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ‘ 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners...... -- 1 50 each. 
Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorizad 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 
Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. . 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


VER 100 MORE CANVASSERS WANTED 
to sell our subscription Family Bibles, 
and Father Chiniquy’s “Fifty Years in the 
Church of Rome.” Write for terms and 
give references. 
BRIER & DOBBINS, 
(Successors to W. W. Brier & Son.) 


42 Geary STREET, . San Francisco, Oal, 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERICAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St.,S. F., | 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


San Franciscc Savings Union, 532 Oalifornia 
St., cor. Webb —For the half year ending with 
80th June, 1888, a dividend has been declared 
at the rate of four and one half (4%) aw cent 
per anpum on term deposits, and ee and 
three fourth (8%) per cent per annum on or- 
free of taxes, payable on and 
after 


onday, 2d July, 1888. 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


"ARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
and preventing Dandruff, 

6 cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kind:;, and cannet 
be sold in com vetition with the maltitude of 
low- test, short-weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. yaw BakIne 
PowpzEr Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


Where to Buy 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


* 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bon- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for cu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 

IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use in 
the New England Oonservatory of Music. 

A. B. OHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

THE NEW ENGLAND, The B:st low priced 

instrument and other standard makes 

We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 

with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


O39” Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild‘and reliable 
inits effects. W. M.Searby,. 
Druggist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


Chautanqua Literatare 


1888-1889 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
J.D. HAMMOND, Agent, 
1037 Market Street 


(Between Sixth and Seventh) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LIST FOR 1888-1889. 


GREEK HISTORY. By Vincent.......$ 50 
PREPARATORY GREEK. By Wilktnson 1 00 


COLLEGE GREEK. By Atkinson..... 1 00 
ZOOLOGY. By Steele.................. 1 20 
OHEMISTRY. By Appleton........... 1 00 


OHARAOTER OF JESUS. By Bushnell 40 
THE MODERN CHUROH. By Hurst. 40 


Sent by mail or express on receipt of price. 
Cash should accompany each order. THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50. In clubs of five or 
more to ONE ADDRESS, $1.35 each. Oash in ad- 
vance. 


San Franorsco, June 15, 1888, 
To Pacific Ceast Chautauqua Circles: 
We are prepared to furnish these books at 
Publishers’ prices. Terms cash. We expect 
to have two thousand sets of the first edition 
ready for delivery July 1, 1888. To avoid all 
possible delay, your early order is resp3ctfally 


solicited. 
J. D. HAMMOND, 
1087 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


1888-1889. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


Coast residents as the BIBLE 


represented on the coast. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 


HOUSE. Here has been for 


many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 


Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


735 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors.in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


Depositary. 


CALIFORNIA | 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


Ras NOW AND THE TIME OF BEMOVAL TO 
to our new estore, STARR KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 
we will make special inducements to purchasers of all grades 


FURNITURE. 
BEDDING and 
UPHOLSTERY. 


OF” Be aure eal see our goods and prices. gy) 
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into an outside runner, and I said, ‘For DON’T BET! Somebody else’s, for somebody’s else. ELY’S : H 
Childre Cerner. heaven’s sake, sing that ’ere first verse Like I do, for as I do. CRE AM B 
over again ! for it does mean me, it does.’ Not as good as, for not so good as. . bt T 
THE LITTLE WEAVER. And when I went into that prayer-meet- Young men, don’t bet! Perhaps no Feel badly, for feel bad. CLEANSES THE iM A prou 
Fas i ; ae ‘. in’, the first minute there was a Chance, I | eyi] of our time is working more mischief | Between seven, for among seven. NASAL PASSAGES ONS \) \S SN Ass 
un — sak obit home el e, get up, and I said, ‘My Christian friends, than this. The extent to which it has| Seldom or ever, for seldom if ever, or | ALLAYS PAIN AND Ca AS Who = 
So patiently her task she plied I can’t say nothin’, and I hain’t got| reached is alarming. The land is filled | Seldom or never. | ‘AR wil 
The men and women at her side nothin’ to say; only that whereas I was | with the curse of gambling from one end} , Taste and smell of, when used transi- 
‘iia ocked round her, almost grieving. blind, now I see; and whereas I was] of jt to the other. In quiet country | tively. Illustration: We taste a dish NY CONN And tha 
How is it, little one,” they said, dead, now, I live; and that full moon] hamlets, in pleasant watering-places, in which tastes of pepper. Deper 
Hy ade You always work so cheerily? shining up there has witnessed from my | the gloomy coal and iron districts, and More than you think for, for more es a x Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,697 00 ba " 
batt dear old godly daddy’s heart to my | jn the fashionable resorts of great cities than you think. TRY ane Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 Are obj 
Of working ind catty, heart that all these blessed things of | everywhere this horrible vice exists. These kind, for this kind. iY-FEVER Inter, 
rue me; an want you tO pray| gambling of the stock exchange, the | registered. General Agent. 
ed, for me that I may have true. gambling of the race-course and casino, Healthy, for wholesome. Street, New York. 
“tee Be We know the lovely pattern’s spoiled That was Uncle Zenas “experience. |the gambling of games of hazard, and J ust as soon, for just as lief. THOMAS E. POPE, So ever} 
) 4 sin Before the King has spoken.” We've heard him tell it a great many|the gambling of the unwashed urchins Kind of, to indicate a moderate degree, Assistamt General Agent. é Yield: 
1 Bales a times. It is our conviction that he al-| who toss coppers on the street. If The matter of, for the matter with. iy 
ways felt that it came a good deal nearer sible, thief gambles with thief in goal ; N. W. WINTON, 
| ne We And pity chascd the sweet surprise being the real genuine thing than the aye, perhaps the judge who tries them, BRINGING UP CHILDREN RATION- San Francisco Agent. 
he we who defen. gamble too.| It: 
eaid, hed apostle , “I wou O at ye all | iniquity and misery ! they need a certain amount of “letting ded th INSURE IN Two s 
bring | Were both almost, and altogether, such as] defy any man to look me in the face alone. ” It a great mistake for parents} HONORS California’s Million Dollar Company, park, or | 
eats: 4 Him all our troubles weekly.” am.” and say that he could kneel and thank | to hamper their children with foolish re- ith oth -- THE.. of the bi 
tide But Uncle Zenas died suddenly one} God a shilling or a hundred pounds strictions. We pity the little B’s, our The first 
| i gi 3 pte cea 999 Papo ne ay day. And when the good people of the | which he had acquired by a bet. The next door neighbor’s children, from the RE FUND hawthorn 
| Hae g ; “ Ah! but,” she softly then replied, town gathered to his little cottage tO] pain is due to no merit nor industry of | bottom of our heart. There is a picket | thought ¢ 
Dei, eee ' ‘« I go and get the knot untied pay to his memory their tribute of respect, | his own, and means proportionate loss to fence in front of the house, and they are shrub, gre 
ie : e is At the first little tangle. and to bury him, everybody started back | some other person. Therefore, there is | scarcely allowed to go near it, lest they INSURANCE COMPANY currant bi 
ie Bie O little children—weavers all! from .the plain, stained-pine coffin, for | no blessing on it. Nay, there is a curse should climb ana hurt themselves. They Of California. humble p 
i) ab bs 44 Our ’broidery we spangle the dead face almost glowed with a soft upon it, and you carinot do bettér now | cannot climb a tree for the same reason. Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 surprised 
beds, a tear pot fall, benignant brightness that no one had | than fling it into the sea. They may not skate or swim or have a Vice-Pres. itself, ame 
| i At the first | little tangle. : even seen upon it in lifetime. And his| This evil is spreading ; and it is time | gum. The consequence of this training Wu. J. Durroy, Secretary. ; roof a pa 
if Burnhen. pastor softly said :— to speak out plainly on this subject. | 1s that their parents have made cowards B. Assistant Secretary. ine to sii 
Thine King His beonty ; {There is not a Christian merchani in them with the exception of little WAGON is the best in distance I 
5 | ah a Ne ey oO 6 ian at is very far off.” London, there is not an astute business essie, who is the most daring little mis- , with new- 
HL tat ee, ‘HOW HE GOT RELIGION. — Congregationalist. |man, be he a Christian or not, who} Chief that ever wore a sun-bonnet, and THE SATHER BANKING CO the word | 
1 | Uncle Zenas was converted late in would not at once dismiss from his office be deceitful, and plays out the im 
| bene of life, and always took his religion a little a clerk who was addicted to this practice, | 4/1 her mad pranks well out of sight of INcoRPOBATED Mancu 21,°1887. chilling ef 
nit 4 qf) hard ; and he had so long a tussle with ae nelle sg Mies I recollect reading a speech of the late | her parents’ eyes. We caught her the Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 the very | 
| a ji his former self, and so much turning Mr. Faucett, the excellent Postmaster- other day walking the railing of a bridge cn. coc cccee ,000, done mor 
1) NP a “pe square about in his old tracks to do, BY THEODORE L, CUYLER. D.D. General, in which he stated that nearly | that crossed the track of a railroad a HENRY L. DODGE... President to soften | 
t UB i oe that he never found himself quite able ‘ . all young men in the postoffice who went hundred feet below. The railing was J. L. N. SHEPARD....... .... Vice-President by the fr 
to understand how anybody else could story wrong did so through betting. Even the ey a and she triumphantly J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... Manager wonder th 
es ee slip suddenly and quietly, and at the | MOUS. * 7 -amue nson, which has | Times newspaper, to whose columns we | told us that she had walked it while the Se a Main «In the gj 
i phat <) time genuinely, into the kingdom, Hence had influence on an boy who has} would not turn for instruction of a re- | train was passing under. It was enough Albert Miller, Tools Sloss, Miller, J. L. N. turt 
we ee he always felt a little nervous and. heard it. Samuel’s father, Michael ligious character, used these words in an | to make one shudder. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. with the « 
1 ti ti , troubled when an evangelist came along Johnson, was a poor book-seller in| article upon the subject : “ Horse-racing | Don’t fancy your boy is made of glass. him in th 
Vi who told the people that it is “the easiest is an amusement to which is directly a request, and let him pity that. 
think in the world” to become a Chris- of thd them misery, more the Telia HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 00. 
tian ; that alone needs to do is to feel from a stall in the market place. One the ad as of lif 1, 
| Hh 1 the work is done.” He said it made books in his place. Samuel, from a silly | heen reading, says in his journel, in ref- | needs some sort of agreeable occupation, BELDEN & COPRAN, [fanagers, Und 
qm a Bee him think of Jer. vi: 14. pride, refused to obey. erence to attendance at the Epsom races : | and a certain amount of physical free- 818 CALIFORNIA STREET, But I sup 
: | | ie ak “Tt warn’t done in my case,” the old Fifty years afterwards Johnson became “This demoralizing drudgery reduces dom. There is nothing more painful to San FRanoisco : . ° OAL. difference 
i A Meas TF man insisted, “in that ’ere easy and kind | the celebrated author, the compiler of! me to the level of all that is most dis-] young people than to feel that life is one ~ in Huldy 
| rab 0’ patient way. I had to sweat under the “English Dictionary,” and one Of | reputable and despicable, for my thoughts | dull routine, and that ‘nothing ever hap- Hesperidt 
qf aay. conviction. I had to groan under the | the most distinguished scHolars in Eng-| are eternally absorbed by it. Jockeys, | pens,” as we once heard a disconsolate BLAKE. MOFFITT & TOWNE In this 
if Wate wrath of an angry God. I had to feel | /and ; but he never forgot his act of un-| trainers and blacklegs are my compan- | lad remark. ee ’ with the) 
hea it that I was in danger of eternal hell fire ; | kindness to his poor, hard-toiling father ; | jons, and I cannot leave it off, though I ae | Importers and Dealers in when we 
| cd 4 a " in fact. for the matter of that, for about | §°. When he visited Uttoxeter he deter-| am disgusted with the occupation all the CAST A LINE FOR YOURSELF. B English 
. ; h fe]t | mined to show his sorrow and repentance. | time.” 
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BA) ee: i worse if I’d actually been among the] . e went into the market place at the ‘Now, young man, tamper with this | some anglers on a bridge ee i WRITING AND ages and 
TAR damned. I couldn’tsleep, nor I couldn’t | "me of Pra mon “ head, | devil at your peril! Remember, to bet | poor and dejected. At last, approach- WRAPPING to adorat 
read anything in the Bible but some of and stood there foram hour in the pour-|even a sixpence is wrong, because it is | ing a basket filled with wholesome look-| panel or 
Boe ea them awful first chapters in Romans, | 178 74m, on the very spot where the book- | just the beginning of the evil. Many a | ing fish, he siched : , and make 
which, if they ar’n’t inspired, I should stall used to stand. “This,” he says, | Jad started a gambling career on no big- ¥ hese I would. P- P-E- of beauty 
ip if like dy explain how any ‘“was an act of contrition for my disobe- ger a sum. th fai around a 
hie human soul ever knew what was in other | “ence to my kind father.” I once went, as a visitor, to see that ee buy me food sedi Quit ‘ane OARD STOCK, STRAW and bloém, in 
The spectacle of the great Dr. John- 
: 4 Bi gt.’ human souls like that. dinathaceieintied tna strange place—a material paradise and a “T will give you just as many, and BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, and othe 
“And when I did come out o’ that moral hell in one—Monte Carlo. I | just as good fish,” said the owner who Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made P hea 
ere state o’ mind, I did come out—I im ANY | peeped into the gambling saloon. What a | had chanced to overhear his words, “ if Hodges’ Khaines’ Header. Bags. listened 
Sne Peuiee” tell It’s nine and forty years ago | Years before, isa grand an touching picture! What agony on those faces ‘Ai ” —_— Seerntns c heard 
i it as distinctly as if it on the 8 eyes, haggard locks, pale complexions,| « wat HAWLEY BROS.’ 
was yesterday. The full nunter’s moon eit | quivering nerves; may I never see the | back,; I wish to go on a short errand.” HARDWARE CO aviary to 
was a-shining on a light snow that had like again ! The passion once roused be-| The proposal was gladly accepted. & D. H. Schuyler J. W. Portes that 
fell—the first of the season—and, members hie Lind, | Comes desperate, and everything must | The old man was gone so long that the pleasing 
was walkin’ up to the prayer-meetin’ (for, now yield before it. I never knew a gambler | young man began to be impatient. Mean- Perkins Windmill, “Gold Medal” Separ- Cowen Porter Co call so 
1H ie as bad as I was, and bad as | felt, it their a who did not come to a wretched end. | while the hungry fish snapped greedily | Deore’s Gnesi Selly ana ais fh me oan ’ "9 last day 
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ma a was a boy, on just suc og y The old man was just dying when ing them to the young man, the old fish- | HA Y S’ HARDWARE Co., 7 For the 
yams tg he, ‘ Zenas, my son; and says 1, Yes, little Johnny came in, and said to him: Boston T'ranscript: Careless habits of | erman said : SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. Telephone No. 5187. panion ¢ 
ae «i sir.’ Says he, ‘Do you see that ’ere glor-| (47) ether suffers great pain | Speech are among the prominent faults} “TI fulfill my promise from the fish Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, spring;” 
ious bright moon?” Says I, ‘In course I great pain | of our young people, even those young | you have caught to teach you whenever 10oct-tf, primros® 
i He ) do, father. Well, says he, ‘don’t you Jobnny started:in great haste for the people who have advantages of schools | you see others earning what you need, | ° S#REMANN. FRANK VEEN ! Where ¢ 
Dad never forget, not if you live to be as old a: ' and intelligent home surroundings. Rec- | to waste no time in fruitless wishing, but @. L_ TT 
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teeta no as I know what you mean.’ ‘Well,’ He could only say to the weeping boy: a list of “words, phrases and expres- A RAILROAD ENGINEER’S CAT Undertaker & Embalmer ’ a 
he said, ‘when you go home, before you the sions to be avoided,” from which the . | EDDY STREET. Which 
! if set down to any apples and cider, do you or remember the eye o is always | young (and old) readers will receive An engineer on the Wabash Railway, ~ AT (Nearly Ne the Panorama, between Io bush 
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the Goth Peal and the s7th is afer life Dr. Todd] fOr suppose or think. | | 392-896 KEARNY STREET, or on and 
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faithful witness that He is faithful. 1, sakes more than a shower to | L“*mericanism. LARGEST STOCK ON THIS coast |JWILLIAM H. PORTER 
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snd about mother” mean four things—always ally it strolls out to the pilot where it | 1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. B. M. Atchinson & Co. of my 
“Well, I walked along, thinking of my bid Some ten days, for about ten days. Md ull hours at a. stretch, winking high life 
if dead father nd wishing: T had ‘always of them when they are cick or | for not that thandere by the comm WG afew 
d hat hetold me to; and, oh, how I Storm, for it rains or snows moderately. rs Dy the crossroads, WW: ve Between f 
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THE GIFT OF SEEING. 


A proud and happy man is he, 
All Nature’s secrets knowing, 
Who reads God’s truths on land and sea, 
And reaps contentment’s sowing; 
Who knows the Lord inflicts no dearth 
Without a blessing to it; 

And that enjoyment of the earth 
Depends on how you view it; 

That Nature’s hieroglyphics traced 
On heaven and earth and ocean 

Are object lessons teaching truath— 
Interpreted in motion; 

That all of these harmonious blend, 
With no truth disagreeing, 

And each its message yields those 
Who have the gift of seeing. 

So every true and perfect thing 
Yields to his soul its sweetness; 

A monarch he, and more than king, 
Who knows the grand completeness. 

—American Magazine. 


AT WINDSOR. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Two sensations I had in Windsor 
park, or forest, for 1 am not quite sure 
of the boundary which separates them. 
The first was the lovely sight of the 
hawthorn in full bloom. I had always 
thought of the hawthorn as a pretty 
shrub, growing in hedges; as big as a 
currant bush or a barberry bush, or some 
humble plant of that character. I was 
surprised to see it as a tree, standing by 
itself, and making the most delicious 
roof a pair of young lovers could imag- 
ine to sit under. It looked at a little 
distance lke a young apple-tree covered 
with new-fallen snow. I shall never see 
the word hawthorn in poetry again with- 
out the image of the snowy but far from 
chilling canopy rising before me. It is 
the very bower of young love, and has 
done more than any growth of the forest 
to soften the doom brought upon man 
by the fruit of the forbidden tree. No 
wonder that 
‘* In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 

turns to thoughts of love,”’ 
with the object of his affections awaiting 
him in this boudoir of nature. Whata 
pity that Zekle, who courted Huldy over 
the apples she was peeling, could not 
have made love as the bucolic youth 
does, when 

‘** Every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale”’! 
But I suppose it does not make so much 
difference, for love transmutes the fruit 
in Huldy’s lap into the apples of the 


_ Hesperides. 


In this way it is that the associations 
with the poetry we remember come up 
when we find ourselves surrounded by 
English scenery. The great poets build 
temples of song, and fill them with im- 
ages and symbols which move us almost 
to adoration; the lesser minstrels fill a 
panel or gild a cornice here and there, 
and make our hearts glad with glimpses 
of beauty. I felt all this as I looked 
around and saw the hawthorns in full 
bloom, in the openings among the oaks 
and other trees of the forest. I’resently 


_] heard a sound to which I had never 


listened before, and which I have never 
heard since: 

Coooo—coooo ! 

Nature had sent one cuckoo from her 
aviary to sing his double note for me, 
that I might not pass away from her 
pleasing show without once hearing the 
call so dear to the poets. It was the 
last day of spring. A few more days, 
and the solitary voice might have been 
often heard; for the bird becomes so 
common as to furnish Shakespeare an 
image to fit “the skipping king :” 

‘* He was but as the cuckoo is in June— 

Heard, not regarded.” 


For the lyric poets the cuckoo is ‘* com- 
panion of the spring,” ‘ darling of the 
spring;” coming with the daisy and the 
primrose and the blossoming sweet pea. 
Where the sound came from J could 
not tell; it puzzled Wordsworth, with 
younger eyes than mine, to find whence 
issued 
“That cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways, 

In bush, and tree, and sky.”’ 

Only one hint of the prosaic troubled 
my emotional delight: I could not help 
thinking how capitally the little rogue 
imitated the cuckoo clock, with the sound 
of which I was pretty well acquainted. 

On our return from Windsor we had 
to get ready for another great dinner 
with our Minister, Mr. Phelps. As we 
are in the habit of considering our great 
officials as public property, and as some 
of my readers want as many glimpses of 
high life as a decent regard to republi- 
can sensibilities will permit, I will borrow 
a few words from the diary to which I 
have often referred : 

“The Princess Louise was there with 
the Marquis, and I had the best oppor- 
tunity of seeing how they receive royalty 
at private houses. Mr. and Mrs. Phelps 
went down to the door to meet her the 
moment she came, and then Mr. Phelps 
entered the drawing-room with the Prin- 
cess an his arm and made the tour of 
the room with her, she bowing and 
speaking to each one of us. Mr. Go- 
schen took me into dinner, and Lord 
Lorne was on my other side. All of the 
flowers were of the royal color, red. It 
was a grand dinner. . . . The Austrain 
Ambassador, Count Karoli, took Mrs. 
Phelps in [to dinner], his position being 
higher than that of even the Duke [of 
Argyll], who sat upon her right.” 

It was a very rich experience for a 
single day : the stately abode of royalty, 
with all its manifold historical recollec- 
tions, the magnificent avenue of forest 
trees, the old oaks, the hawthorne in full 
bloom, and the one cry of ‘the cuckoo, 
calling me back to Nature in her spring- 
time freshness and glory; then, after that, 
a great London dinner-party at a house 
where the kind host and the gracious 


possessions, the Cape ports being too 


hostess made us feel at home, and where 


land—the people whom we who live in 
a simpler way at home are naturally 
pleased to be with under such auspices. 
What of all this shall I remember long- 
est? Let me not seem ungrateful to my 
friends who planned the excursion for 
us, or to those who asked us to the brill- 
iant evening entertainment, but I feel 
as Wordsworth felt about the cuckoo— 
he will survive all the other memories. 
‘* And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again.” 

Nothing is more hackneyed than an 
American’s description of his feelings in 
the midst of the scenes and objects he 
has read of all his days, and is looking 
upon for the first time. To each of us 
it appears in some respects in the same 
way, but with a difference for every in- 
dividual. We may smile at Irving’s 
emotions at the first sight of a distin- 
guished Englishman on his own soil— 
the ingenious Mr. Roscoe, as an earlier 
generation would have called him. Our 
tourists, who are constantly going for- 
ward and back between England and 
America, lose all sense of the special 
distinctions between the two countries 
which do not bear on their personal con- 
venience. Happy are those who go with 
unworn, unsatiated sensibilities from the 
New World to the Old; as happy, it may 
be, those who come from the Old World 
to the New, but of that I cannot form a 
judgment.— April Atlantic. 


DIVIDING UP AFRICA. 


The acquisition of Delegoa Bay by the 
British Government, as the natural out- 
let to the sea for north South Africa, and 
especially for the Transvaal, seems a 
foregone conclusion. It is true that the 
Transvaal as an independent state has 
thus far been of little commercial im- 
portance to England, but the discovery 
of gold in the Boer territory has of late 
entirely changed the whole South African 
problem. Nominally it isa Dutch Re- 
public, but in reality the influx of Eng- 
lish miners and settlers is tranforming it 
into a British colony, with actual incodr- 
poration into British South Africa only 
a question of time. Under the circum- 
stances the acquisition of Delegoa Bay, 
the natural seaport of the Transvaal re- 
gion, is absolutely essential to the de- 
velopment of the British South African 


far distant to be available. But while 
this is admitted, there is a growing oppo- 
sition in England to the terms upon 
which the government, in its negotia- 
tions with Portugal, proposes to accom 
plish its acquisition. Delegoa Bay be- 
longs to Portugal, and although England 
would willingly pay a handsome price 
for it in cash, the Lisbon government 
would refuse to sell without at least a 
partial equivalent territory. Now the 
Portuguese clair the East African coast 
from the mouths of the Zambesi to Cape 
Delgado, together with a large tract of 
country inland, and were England to 
assent to this claim, the matter could 
doubtless be adjusted. This, apparently, 
is what the government proposes to do, 
on the theory, doubtless, that England 
has asserted no claim to the district in 
question, and so would only be giving 
to Portugal something which she did not 
possess. But to recognize Portugal’s 
claim to the country inland from her 
coast possessions would be to give her 
the whole valley of the Zambesi and of 
its tributary the Shire, and the greater 
part of the Lake Nyassa basin. ‘This 
vast region, it will be remembered, was 
opened by Livingstone, and for years 
has been occupied by missionaries and 
traders invited there by the British Gov- 
ernment, and its waters are now dotted 
with their steamers. In this way the 
country has become endeared to the 
English people, while by the same means 
the government has acquired rights and 
responsibilities which, in the event of a 
trade, would be handed over to Portugal. | 
It is urged, of course, that such an agree- 
ment could be made with Portugal as 
would insure the safety of the mission- 
aries and traders, with their work, but | 
recent developments indicate that no 
such agreement could be made effective. 
Within the last five years serious changes 
have occurred in East Central Africa. 
Arab slave-hunters have again become 
active, and only recently the mission and 
trading-stations on Lake Nyassa were 
raided and destroyed. Should existing 
conditions continue, the missionaries and 
traders, by organization and such help as 
England must extend, may be able to 
stem the tide of Arab conquest, but with 
Portugal in power there can be no such 
prospect. Rightly or wrongly, the Arabs 
believe that the Portuguese are not sin- 
cerely hostile to the slave-trade, and at 
least stand in no fear of them, while of 
English influence and power they have 
a well-defined dread. Besides, to re- 
cognize Portugal’s inland claims would 
be to permit the extension of a Portu- 
guese belt right across Africa, and so to 
bar the access of the British South 
African colonies into the interior of 
Africa. In view of those facts, the Lon- 
don press, while regarding the acquisi- 
tion of Delegoa Bay as absolutely neces- 
sary, Opposes the means by which it is 
proposed to effect it, an opposition cer- 
tain to be shared in by friends of mis- 
sions the world over. Happily, England 
has other territory in Africa with which 
to compensate Portugal, notably on the 
west coast, and, should that or direct 
compensation be refused, can bring po- 
litical pressure to bear to force her as- 
sent.— Intertor. 
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A MOSQUE AT STAMBOUL. 


BY THEODORE CHILD, 


You enter this mosque through a bronze 
door, baving, of course, previously shod 
your profane feet with protecting ba- 
houches ; and then you are free to exam- 
ine and admire. The first feature that 
strikes you is four enormous pillars, 
which might be compared to four fluted 
towers, and which support the weight of 
the principal cupola. The capitals of 
these pillars are carved into the form of 
a mass of stalactites, a style of ornament 
which may be observed in many fine 
Persian monuments; and half-way up 
they are encircled by a band covered 
with inscriptions in Turkish characters. 
The strength and simplicity of these four 
pillars, which at once explain to the eye 
the constructive system of the building, 
give a striking impression of robust maj- 
esty and imperishable stability. Sou- 
rates, or verses from the Koran, form 
bands of running ornament around the 
great cupola and the minor domes and 
the cornices. From the roof are sus- 
pended, to within eight or ten feet of the 
ground, innumerable lustres, composed 
of glass cups full of tallow, set in a cir- 
cular iron frame, and decorated with 
balls of crystal, ostrich eggs, and silk tas- 
sels, as in Saint Sophia and all the other 
mosques. The mihrab, which designates 
the direction of Mecca—the niche where 
rests the sacred book, the Koran, the 
“noble book taken from a prototype 
kept in heaven ”—is inlaid with lapis- 
lazuli, agate and jasper. Then there is 
the usual menber, surmounted by a con- 
ical sound-board; the mastaches, or plat- 
forms supported by colonettes, where the 
muezzins and other clergy sit. As in all 
the mosques, the side aisles are encum- 
bered with trunks and bales of merchan- 
dise, deposited by pious Mussulmans 
under divine safeguard ; and, finally, the 
floor is covered with fine matting in sum- 
mer and carpets in winter. 

While I was lost in wonderment at 
the splendor of this mosque, several 
Moslems came in to pray, with the usual 
prostrations and _ beard-stroking and 
yawning. Two or three women also 
came to pray, clad in feridjis of brilliant- 
ly striped silks—rose and white, azure 
and white, yellow and red—and they, 
too, kneeled on the matting, and bowed 
and touched the ground with their brows; 
and their little baby girls, with their fine 
eyes and white veils wrapped round their 
heads, stood patient and motionless be- 
side them, not being yet old enough to 
pray, or perhaps not strong enough on 
their legs to prostrate themselves without 
irremediably losing their balance. Some 
of these little baby girls seem as beauti- 
ful as fresh flowers, and reminded one 
of the fair dreams of rosy childhood 
which we find in the pictures of the 
French painter Diaz. Then, in odd 
corners of the mosque, were boys learn- 
ing the Koran under the direction of old 
turbaned priests, and others learning all 
alone, squatting cross-legged, with the sa- 
cred book open before them on a read- 
ing stand in the shape of an X. These 
queer little boys produced the monoto- 
nous and melancholy sounds which alone 
re-echoed in the vast silence of the 
mosque ; and in the immensity of the 
place, dotted as they were here and there, 
near the mihrab and the mastaches, they 
looked like big black fungi that had 
sprung up through the pale straw-colored 
matting. Huddled up into a sort of 
sphere, with a flat base, these boys, each 
one acting independently, would rock 
themselves rapidly backwards and for- 
wards, while they read aloud, in a sharp, 
nasal voice, a verse from the Koran. 
Then they would stop, look round, re- 
main silent for a minute or two, and then 
begin rocking and reading again. Some- 
times a Single voice would be heard, to 
which anotlier voice would seem to re- 
spond. Another time, two or three 
voices would be heard together, and the 
immense vaults would receive and rever- 
berate the sounds, which composed a 
kind of monotonous and shrill music ; 
for the Koran is full of rhythmic prose, 
similar to that of which we find speci- 
mens in the Pentateuch and the Psalms. 
—Atlantic. 


CUBA’S TWO MEALS A DAY. 


Only two meals a day are served in 
Cuban hotels. They live much as people 
do in some parts of France and Switzer- 
land. You take an orange or two with a 
cup of coffee and a roll in the early 
morning ; a liberal breakfast, in courses, 
is served at 11 o’clock, and a ceremoni- 
ous dinner at 4 or 5 in the afternoon. 
This mode of living is admirably suited 
to the climate, and you fall in with the 
custom and like it at once. The break- 
fast opens with small olives and ‘fresh 
radishes served in the same dish; the 
next course is fish, then eggs, meat, etc. 
You are not asked what you prefer, but 
each course is set before you and you 
can partake of it or not. 

Instead of beginning with fruit, the 
Cuban breakfast ends with it—pineapples 
just cut from the stalk, bananas freshly 
picked, sapodillas, a faint and rather 
over-sweet morsel, with orange ad lib- 
itum. In Florida and in many other 
parts of the country the orange is cut in 
halves, and its juice and pulp are passed 
to the mouth with a teaspoon. In Hav- 
ana the orange is served whole on the 
table, peeled down to the juicy “meat of 
the fruit,” and you present the golden 
ball to your lips on the prongs of a fork. 
At any and every American hotel the 
moment you sit down the question is al- 
most flung at you, “Tea or coffee?” 
Cubans better understand what is health- 
ful. They follow nature’s plan and take 
their meals more as the lower animals do. 


what he don’t put upon you. 


Don’t expect grace from God to bear 


‘Cubans do not fill up their stomachs 


with fluids during meals. After break- 
fast is over then coffee or tea is served— 
coffee in French style, at least one-half 
the cup being filled with milk.—Home 
Journal. 


HUNTING THE TIGER. 


You must know, first of all, that the 
tiger as seen cooped up in the cage of 
some circus, or in a zoological -garden, is 
very different from the animal as he ap- 
pears in his native jungle. Inthe circus 
he is so “‘cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
that he is never able properly to stretch 
his muscles, and the roar with which he 
greets the keeper who is bringing his 
food resembles the roar with which he 
awakens the echoes of the forest, as the 
piping of a tin trumpet resembles the 
screech of a steam-whistle. It is diffi- 
cult to describe the roar of a tiger when 
he is angry. It is not like the lion’s, 
which is more nearly a “ bellow,” but 
perhaps you can realize it whenlI say 
that it is as if a thousand tom-cats gave 
one wild and prolonged “meow.” Ti- 
gers are generally hunted in two ways; 
one is, shooting from the howdah of a 
“ pad ” elephant, which is a comparative- 
ly safe method; and the other is, to 
shoot them from a meechawm, or plat- 
form of boughs fixed in atree. When 
the latter method: is adopted a bait, in 
the form of a bullock, either alive or 
dead, is generally used to attract the ti- 
ger ; or else the meeehawm is built with- 
in range of the place to which the ani- 
mal is accustomed to come for his morn- 
ing drink. The latter is perhaps the 
commoner way; as shooting tigers from 
the back of an elephant is rather expen. 
sive work, and only within reach of those 
who have long purses.—-St. Nicholas. 


"MANKIND’S MISTAKES. 


It is a mistake to labor when you 
are not in a fit condition to do so. 

To think that the more a person eats 
the healthier he will become. 

To go to bed at midnight and rise at 
daybreak and imagine that every hour 
taken from sleep is an hour gained. 

To imagine that if a little work or 
exercise-is good, violent or prolonged 
exercise is better. | 

To conclude that the smallest room in 
the house is large enough to sleep in. 

To eat as if you only had a minute to 
finish a meal in, or to eat without an ap- 
petite, or continue after it has been sa- 
tisfied merely to satisfy the taste. 

believe that children can do as 

auch work as grown people, and that 

the more hours they study the more they 
learn. 

To imagine that whatever remedy 
causes one to feel immediately better (as 
alcoholic stimulants) is good for the sys- 
tem, without regard to the after effects. 

To take off proper clothing out of 
season, simply because you have become 
heated. 

To sleep exposed toa direct draught 
in any season. 

To think that any nostrum or patent 
medicine is a specific for all the diseases 
flesh is heir to.—Jndez. 


The mind is like a merchant’s ledger, 
it requires to be continually posted up to 
the latest date. Even the latest telegram 
may have upset some venerable theory 
that has been received as infallible for 
ages.—Hamerton. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. AMERIOAN. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 


clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SOIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 


pattern. 
Send for Lllustrated Oatalogue and Price 


List. 
G. CG. WICKSON & CO., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market),San Francisco 


AGENTS) \ENTIRELY 
WANTED NEWBOOK 


The most wonderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ever been published ia any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of ue and actual mon- 
ey-earning and money-saving to every 
or. Handreds upon hundreds of beautifal and 
helpful engravings. Select_somthing of real 
value to the people, and sales aresure. Agents 
lookiog for a new and first-class book, write 
for full description and terms. 

80 days’ time given —s without capital. 

SCAMMEL & Oo., Box 8971, 
| St. LOUIS, Mo. 


DEEDS OF DARING 


‘BY BLUE AND GRAY. 


The t collection of the most thrilling 
pe adventures on both sides during the 
Great: Civil War. Intensely interesting ac 
counts of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 

r-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, and 
brilliant successes and magnanimous actions 
on each side the jine. 60 chapters. PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED to the life. No 
other book at all like it. AGENTS WANTED. 


Outselle everything. Time for men te al- 
lowed agents short of funds. PLANET BOOK 


0O., Box 6818, St. Louis, Mo. 


How Lo Gure 
SKin Scalp 
DISEASES 
swith the<= 
CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


‘THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN AND 
scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from infancy 


to old age, are speedily, economically, and perma. 
nently cured by the OUTICURA REMEDIES, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, ex ly, and OUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 


skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
ent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., ton, Mass. 
4a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “BA 
Zz skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. aS | 
nesses,in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
COMPANY 
Safes of Every Description. 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
AGENT FOR PAOIFIOC COAST, 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c; Resolv- 
4a Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 
? kelef in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San FPrancisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—aND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. H. Triton. Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


Gentiemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


HATS, OAPS8, 


ETO. 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
TRUNES, VALISES, 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, eit San Francisco. 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIO) 


Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mu. to3 P. mM. 


W. F. Griswold 
en T is 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


OF 


125 Turk Street, - Francisee: 
Office Hours: 1to4 P.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. x. | 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


FIRST CHUROH—Sontheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH OHURCH—Post between 
Buchanan and Webster. W. H. Soud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 u.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 and 
12:30 Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. 

THIRD OHUBCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. uw. and 7:30 P. Sanday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH OHUROH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 12 
A. M. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-sohool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 


BETHANY OCHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. 0. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sundayservices, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 


OLIVET CHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mw. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. mu. 

SWEDISH OHUROCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rav. OC. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. mw: 
Taesday and Tharsday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM OHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp, mu. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday-school at 12:30 p.m. 

‘-SEVENTH-AVENUE C HAPEL—Oorner Sev- 
enth and Olement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 mM. 

NORTH UNION SOHOOL—In Oasebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 8 Pp. m. 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 

J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. 0] 

D. D. Superintendent Oalifornia and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missi 


| Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 


cial Agent—J. 8S. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568. 

AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York, 
—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasureg 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association, ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Pr 

Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 

Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNIOR, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 6&8 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pim 
neo, 59 Biblé House, N. Y. Secretary for 


Oalifornia—Rev. W. C. Pond, 486 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific: Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
ag avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco; 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship- 
Boston. . 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


_ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Tolophone No. 13887. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


EKnvps or Worx Exzcursp 
In Tae Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowegst Priozs. 


Oy” The very best Cabinet Photographs, 
per dozen. 


READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Homsz 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the 

ns of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 


SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 

forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 

invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
itable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can sarn $5 per day wher- 
You are started free. Oapital not 


Congregational Directery. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 27, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San*Francisco, Cal. 


C. T. U. ITEMS. 


The “@ti-sumptuary plank,” which 
has been a prominent one in the Demo- 
cratic party platform for many years, 
was omitted from the platform adopted 
at the St. Louis Convention. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly 
decided, Dr. Howard Crosby dissenting, 
that hereafter persons connected with 
the liquor traffic would not be received 
as members of that denomination. 


The Supreme Court has affirmed a 
verdict of $2,500, obtained by the widow 


of a man thrown from his wagon and 


killed after becoming intoxicated at the 
defendant’s hotel at Croton Lake, New 
York. 

That the W. C. T. U. is an active or- 
ganization is proved by the fact that its 
National President, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, has received over fifteen thou- 
sand invitations to lecture under its au- 
spices during the past twelve years. 


Mrs. Sarah A. McClees, superintend- 
ent of work for soldiers and sailors, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer, 
evangelist for the same department, ex- 
pects shortly to visit the State institutions 


established for veterans and invalids. | 


Dr. Boyce of Louisville, Ky., who 
presided over the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention recently held in Richmond, ruled 
that all reports on temperance were out 
of order, and in consequence of this rul- 
ing none were read. 


Mr. John T. Hawke, editor of the 
Moncton (N. B.) Transcript, has been 
sentenced to imprisonment for two 
months and $200 fine for alleging that a 
certain judge had repeatedly appeared 
on the bench in a drunken state. This 
sentence was passed in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Hawke expressed his ability 
and willingness to prove the truthfulness 
of his assertions. 


Dr. Johnson, an eminent physician of 
Washington, D. C., says the common 


_ belief that potations of alcoholic liquors 


will stop or prevent a cold is of all popu- 
lar beliefs the most fallacious ; that no 
habit like that of intemperance so readily 
invites an attack of pneumonia during 


‘the continuance of cold, damp weather, 


attended with north and northeast winds. 


The United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion recently held its twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention in St. Paul, Minn. This 
Association includes about nine-tenths of 
the brewers of the country, and has a 
membership of over 600. Prohibition 
was the principal topic discussed. Mem- 
bers were urged to strengthen their State 
organizations, and to establish a journal 
which shall set forth “the weakness and 
falsity” of the doctrines of temperance 
fanatics, and “preach true temperance”’ 
to the people. 


Mrs. Fumi Ando, wife of the Japanese 
Consul-General in Honolulu, has in a 
short time become an efficient temper- 
ance worker, and devotes both time and 
talents to the cause. Mrs. Ando has de- 
vised a badge of blue and white—-the 
colors adopted by the Japanese Temper- 
ance Society——which she wears on all 
occasions. General Ando is alsogreatly 
interested in the temperance reform, 
working at all times, in public and in 
private, for its advancement.. He often 
presides at public meetings, and also 
lectures on the subject. Three thousand 
Japanese in Hawaii are being led toward 
the light by this distinguished Consul, 
who, with his wife, is greatly respected 
by all the people. 


EXCURSION TO MONTEREY. 


The third annual excursion under th> 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association took place at Monterey, 
Thursday, June 21st. The attendance 
was very large. A special train left 
Fourth and Townsend streets at seven 
o’clock, arrived in Monterey about elev- 
en. Appropriate exercises were held at 
the pavilion, over which Gen. O. O. 
Howard presided. At four o’clock the 
corner-stone ofthe new Methodist Church 
at the Grove was laid, with appropriate 
exercises. Most of the excursionists re- 
mained over till Friday, coming up on 
the afternoon train. The round-trip tick- 
et to Monterey, good fortwo days, was 
only two dollars, and the excursion is 
one of the most popular annual excur- 
sions run out of the city. The special 
train was in charge of a special commit- 
tee from the Association, consisting of 
Mr. R. S. Boyns, General Secretary of 
the Twentieth-street Branch, Captain 
Isaiah Bray, General Secretary Oakland 
Association, and Mr. V. N. Joknson, As- 
sistant Secretary San Francisco Associa- 
tion. There was nothing to mar the 
pleasure and: comfort of the excursion- 
ists, and all were loud in their praise and 
admiration of the complete arrange- 
ments and good time enjoyed. 

Rev. J. A. Dowie, pastor of the Peo- 
ple’s. Tabernacle, Melbourne, Aus., and 
who has a wide reputation as a faith 
preacher and healer, commenced a series 
of meetings in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association hall last Sabbath after- 
noon, and they will continue every after- 
noon and evening except Saturday for 
the next week or ten days. Mr. Dowie 
is assisted by Mrs. Dowie, who takes a 
very active part in the services. The at- 
tendance has been very large, and a 


‘marked degree of interest manifested. 


Mr. Dowie’s work is conducted similar 
to that of Dr. Cullis of Boston, and Mr. 
Muller of England. Allis by faith in 
Jesus and with the firm belief that he is 
the Saviour of all mankind, both soul 


and body. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 8. 
EX. 82: 15-26. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


Immediately after the events of the 
last lesson Moses returned to the mount, 
where he was taught as to the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle, its service and 
servants. The lesson before us records 
the events of of his return to camp. 

(Vs. 15,16.) Moses, having been in 
the mount forty days, now descends, 
bearing the weight of two tables of stone, 
fashioned and inscribed by the hand of 
God. Ordinarily a man is burdened by 
such a load. ‘A willing mind makes a 
light foot.” The soul of Moses is afire 
with the glory of the divine presence. 
He is fitted to be a burden-bearer, and 
such always bear and forbear uncom- 
plaingly, even cheerfully. It is an hon- 
or to have God’s burden placed upon 
the shoulder, whateverit may be. 

(Vs. 17,18.) Nearing the camp, ‘the 
noise of the people as they shouted” greet- 
ed the ears of Moses and Joshua. The 
latter naturally construed it to be the 
‘noise of war in the camp.” Joshua the 
soldier heard with asoldier’s ears! Peo- 
ple see and hear according to their pre- 
dilections. For instance, John xii: 28,29: 
A voice came out of heaven ; the ‘‘mul- 
titude said that it had thundered ” ; oth- 
ers said ‘‘an angel hath spoken.” Some 
witnessing the miracles of Jesus attribut- 
ed them to Beelzebub; others said it 
was the power of God. To some the 
gospel is inexpressibly sweet ; to others 
it hath no beauty. 

Moses had been apprized in the mount 
of what was transpiring in the camp, 
(v. 7. et. seg.) and was therefore not de- 
ceived by the noise. It was the sound 
of song with a discerdant note in it. 
Much that passes for music has just this 
quality. Every instrument that is not 
attuned is discordant, and to sensitive 
ears “grates harsh thunder.” Every 
voice, unattuned, accords more nearly 
with that jumble of sounds which rings 
in Pandemonium. 

(V. 19.) Nearing the camp the mystery 
was solved. There was the calf and its 
fit accompaniment—dancing. Moses’ 
anger waxed hot, a case of being angry 
without sin. How sincere were the peo- 
ple! Aaron apologizes for them ; they 
are guilty of no violent defection. It 
was only a case of a return of Egyptian 
influence, which has proved so powerful 
in all church history. 

False religion makes its votaries feel 
good. Their ecstasy effervesces in sensu- 
al exercises. This accords with a law 
that knows no reversal. The only safe- 
guard is to “crucify the flesh with its 
affections and lusts.” Genuine anger is 
not evidenced by blazing eye and redden- 
ed face, clenched hand and vociferous 
tongue. All this is the outward show of 
littleness. Righteous ‘indignation its 
marked by dignity and calmness. Moses 
broke those tables of stone! He was 
himself, as it were, petrified; a living 
embodiment ofthelaw. The inert tables 
of stone were insufficient for the occa- 
sion. The law finds its ultimate person- 
ification in Christ. 

(V. 20.) ‘The utter destruction of that 
calf of gold seems like a waste of mater- 
ial. Gold is so good for legitimate pur- 
poses! Why not recastit into good 
coin? An idol merits nothing short of 
destruction. 

It is declared in the Word, of the 
transgressor, that the reward of his hands 
shall be given him (Isa. ili:2). That 
calf of gold was reduced to powder, mix- 
ed with alarge libation of water, and the 
people “made to drink it.” It might 
seem as if a stiff-necked and rebellious 
people could hardly be coerced into such 
an act. Retributive justice tolerates no 
rebellion! When God’s invitations be- 
come commands there is no place for 
denial or disobedience. 

God’s estimate of false worship is 
clearly shown ; the golden calf was burnt 
in fire and ground to powder. Yet the 
gold was in itself orthodox. Nothing 
wrong about it per se. Being found, 
however, in bad company it must suffer 
accordingly. The plea that the calf was 
but an external representation of God, if 
urged, was but a flimsy subterfuge. 

(Vs. 21, 22, 23,24.) “These verses 
illustrate the power of popular clamor. 
Aaron must have known that an unright- 
eous thing was asked of him; but he 
weakly yielded to vociferation. Pilate, 
a man of good impulses, fell into the 
same error. 

There is also a suspicion of disloyalty 
to Moses on Aaron’s part. “This Mo- 
ses” may not return—Aaron is the com- 
ing man, and if so, to be in favor with 
the people (the “dear people”), is essen- 
tial to his success. Absalom had a like 
spirit, though with more of the unscrupu- 
lous element. Aaron might have argued 
that Moses, by being inflexible, had run 
unnecessary risks; the popular will 
should be deferred to; and, besides, 
what harm in a mere calf of gold ? 

There is something akin to evolution 
in Aaron’s statement: he put gold into 
the furnace and itemergeda calf. Com- 
pare the statement in v. 24 with that in 
v. 4, and there is an appearance of pre- 
varication. What single-heartedness on 
the people’s part to devote their gold to 
the construction of a calf! How glorious 
to worship the calf, the embodiment of 
their liberality! Howinevitably the trail 
of the serpent appears. 

(Vs. 25, 26.) So rife was rebellion in 
the camp that division was called for. 
The heart when not tenderis tinder, and 
is peculiarly susceptible'to fire from false 
altars. Moses being gone, Egypt being 
remembered, whispers run from mouth 
to mouth till the heart is fired, and then 
they are ripe for flagrant sin. Having 
sinned, they stood by their act. This 1s: 


human. Moses the living, inflexible law, 
calls for a division,and the non-worship- 
ers of the calf stand with him. Then the 
sword is unsheathed (v. 28). Justice is 
retributive; “Thou shait not” is not light- 
ly spoken. Itis objected that the sin 
was not commensurate with the punish- 
ment. A right understanding of sin re- 
alizes that it is rebellion against infinite 
goodness. | 

The foflowing verses are intended to 
summarize the lesson, and may be recited 
by some scholar. 
What foolish pecple—were they not ?— 

To bend before a calf of gold! 


| And yet some wiser ones are caught 
Before false gods like that of old. 


Some worship dress at fashion’s shrine; 
They dote on merest outward show. 

They go to church, but go to shine; 
Or, shining not, how can they go? 


And some before an image bend, - 
Reflected picture of the face; 

And here the worship knows no end, 
Whate’er the image lack of grace. 


And other some are money-dazed, 
And worship at the sordid shrine, 

And worship on till, money-crazed, 
They lose the image once divine. 


And some—a blessed people they— 
Reject the false, the right pursue; 
They know the true and living way, 
And walk therein with heaven in view. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, June 15, 1888. 


The political world is stirred consider- 
ably below its surface over the rumors 
concerning Secretary Whitney’s retire- 
ment from the Cabinet next year. While 
a second term of Mr. Cleveland is far 
enough off to render speculation hazard- 
ous, there do seem to be some good 
grounds for these rumors. The Secre- 
tary himself refuses either to affirm or 
deny the reports. He says it would be 
indelicate for him to do either. If he 
affirmed the rumors he would be telling 
the public before he told the President, 
and if he denies them he would be as- 
suming that the President, in case he is 
re-elected, is going to ask him to con- 
tinue in his Cabinet. In fact Mr. Whit- 
ney says that the rumors are neither true 
nor false. His career as Secretary of 
the Navy has not been a sinecure. 
When he assumed charge of the Depart- 
ment, he instituted a reform in the mat- 
ter of accounts. Before that time each 
bureau had the power to draw on its 
own account for stores and other materié 
als needed. Mr. Whitney consolidated 
this system and issued an order direct- 
ing that all requisitions should be made 
through the Pay Department. This 
course aroused the half-hidden antagon- 
ism of certain Naval officers who were 
obliged to wait occasionally for their 
money longer than it suited them, and 
many things occurred which indicated 
internal friction. Another cause of an- 
noyance to the Secretary was his trouble 
with the Ordnance Bureau, occasioned 
by the slowness with which the arma- 
ment for the new cruisers is being made. 
The gun factory at the Washington yard 
was one of his pet plans, and its only 
partial success, it is said, has irritated 
him beyond endurance. Then there has 
arisen a renewed strife between the two 
elements of discord in the Navy, the 
line and staff, and each side has petition- 
ed the Secretary until he has. allowed 
himself to express. openly, at times, sen- 
timents which showed an ill-concealed 
distaste for this sort of work. He is also 
credited with all sorts of ambitious plans, 
one of which isto obtain the Democratic 
nomination for governor of New York. 
Another rumor says it is a foreign mis- 
sion—the ideal office in the estimation 
of his wife—and yet another goes higher 
and says he is thinking about 1892, 
when the Democratic party will want 
another middle-aged man for a: Presi- 
dential candidate, and a man who has 
such. strong financial backing as Mr. 
Whitney is said to possess. 

Last week quite a number of Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives were 
absent attending the St. Louis Conven- 
tion. This week the absentees are Re- 
publicans, and Chicago is, for a time, 
the political center. Congress, in the 
meantime, is discussing such questions 
as the Fisheries Treaty, the tariff, silver, 
Government bond buying, and a great 
deal of politics. The latter material 
finds its way into every debate, no matter 
how irrelevant to the subject before 
either House. But this is a Presidential 
campaign session, and as much must be 
expected. 

Everybody in Washington is talking 
politics. The placing of the Democratic 
ticket and platform, and the impending 
Republican Convention with its uncer- 
tainty and doubt, have invested the situa- 
tion with hot interest. From the Demo- 
cratic attitude of certainty to the Repub- 
lican dilemma is like turning from a 
calm to a storm. Sherman, Allison, 
Gresham, Alger, Depew, Phelps, Morton, 
and a dozen lesser lights are in the 
arena, thick and getting thicker. 

Before you get this letter you will 
know all about Chairman Jones’ third 
letter from Mr. Blaine asserting that he 
would not accept the Presidential nomi- 
nation if it were tendered him unani- 
mously, which, at the present writing, is 
the most interesting rumor from a Re- 
publican soarce. ele 

The Postmaster-General is busily pre- 
paring the Postoffice Department exhibit 
to be sent to the Cincinnati Exposition, 
which opens July 4th. It will includea 
regularly equipped postoffice for the 
transaction of business ; specimens.of all 
the equipments used in the transaction 
of business, and everything that may be 
necessary to properly illustrate the his- 
tory, Management and progress of the 
mail service. 


To-day the friends and attendants 


dan look more hopeful than for some 
time past, and the bulletins regarding his 
condition are rather more favorable. 
The periodical return of the heart failure 
has occurred at intervals of three days. 
This is the fourth day and no trouble as 
yet. 


Publishers’ MBepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacirico one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.60 
Harpe1’s Weekly........ 4.00 65.75 
Magazine........ 4.00 6.50 

Bazar...... 4.00 6.75 
Scientific American.... ......... .. 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 00 
North American Review.......... . 5.00\ 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 ~ 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
800 4650 


A TIME-HONORED POLICY. 


Conservative commercial men will note 
with satisfaction that the Pacific Bank of 
San Francisco continues to give proof of the 
soundness of its business methods, and the 


ancl the residence of General Sheri- 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


..-- OF THE.... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Office—Nos. 346 and 343 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1887...... 


... {71,819,623 18 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1887..... re 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 
Interest and rents, etc ... 4,252,430 50 


486.497 10— 3,765,983 40—$22,052,787 12 
$93,872,410 60 


Less interest accrued January 1,1887 .... 


e« Ce ea 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


: Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including re- 


Dividends (including mortuary div’ds), annuities and purchased insurances 5,173,843 96 
Total paid policy-holders ......... ......... $9,535,210 79 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees,ete .. ............ 3,531, 06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete... .. ......... 629,360 98—$13,960,093 43 


$79,912,317 17 
ASSETS. 
$3,088,499 60 


United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,256,814.82) reo oe 


$14,000,000, and the policies assigned to the company as additional collat- 

Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)... 1,867,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve on these policies, included in lia- 

bilities, amounts to over $2.000,000 388,799 44 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies due subsequent 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collec'ion. 
(The reserve on these policies, included in liabilities, is es:imated at 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1,1888..... ...... ......... 438,477 59—$79,912,317 17 
Market value of securities over cost vaiue of Company’s 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual re- 
ort filed with the Insurance Department of the Stite of New York. — 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1888 ........... $83,079,845 85 
Appropriated as follows: 
Approved losses in course of payment.............. $327,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, ete ................ 292,214 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)......... ..... 27,582 30 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)... ..... —...... 13,042 96 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating 
insurance at 4 per cent Carlisle net premium; non-partici- 
P oper. at 5 per cent Carlisle net premium. ......... .......$38,807,612 00 
Additional amount of reserved (transferred from surpius ac- 
count) required on account of new State standard of valua- 
tion (Actuaries’ 4 per cent), taking effect December 31, 1887, 1,592,098 00—70,399,740 00 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, 
January 1, 1887, over and above a4 percent reserve on 
existing policies of that class.............. .......... Ce $4,176,425 25 


prudence and wisdom of its administration, | Addition to the fund during 1887 . ...............-. 0... -. esses. 1,785,602 54 
by its last statement. | ' 
y : DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
For the relief and cure of a “‘cold in the | sages < Tontine policy-holders during the year on matur- - 
head, ” Ely’s Cream Balm is more potent e 646,30 96 
than anything else. It has for years past : Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1888 ............ 0 iapvese eee 5,315,720 83 
been making a brilliant success as a remedy | Reserved for premiums paid inadvance............... Sere eee 52,886 73 


for cold in the head, catarrh and hay fever. 
Cream Balm prevents any serious develop- 
ment of the symptoms, while almost num- 
berless cases are on record of radical cures 
of chronic catarrh and hay fever. 


In the Atlantic for July are ‘Boston 
Painters and Paintings,” ‘‘A Green Moun- 
tain Cornfield,” “Studies of Factory Life,” 
**The Average Man’s Verdict” and ‘*The 
Science of Names.” Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tue Pacrric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


CoLtumpus WATERHOUSE............. President 
PaorFIo Treasurer 
Surveyor 
Attorneys 
BoveE & Toy. .............. Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, - Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 


Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. C. Morton, John. 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 


Norton, John. 
Palmer, W. E. 
Peckham, E. R. 


Cole, N. P. 
Davis, R. J. 
Decker, Chas. W. 
Doble, Abner. 


Dorn, D. 8 Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 


Ellert, L. R. 
English, Jno. F. 
Fallon, Wm. 
Farren, John 

Flint, B. P. 
Goddard, O. M. 
Halsted, J. L. 


Robinson, A. J. 
Savage, John E 
Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr. 
Shortridge, 8am’), 
Snow, Roland W. 
Starbird, A W. 
Stevens, A. K. 


Hamilton; J. T. Stone, CO. B. 

Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 
Henderson John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 


Hilborn, 8. G. 
Jewell, James Gray. 
Kerr, David. 
Kimball, Rev. John. 


Toy, George D. 
Upham, Isaac. 
Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Waterhouse,Columbus 


Knorp, A. F Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8S. Wertheimer, E. 


Wilson, James K. 


Malloye, Frank. 
Wilson, T. K. 


McDonald, Frank V. 


Summer Homes & Summer Music 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places 
are ill-furnished if without a few well-chosen 
music books. Two books of recent publica- 


tion, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST 
and PIANO CLASSICS 

(Each $1) contain together a hundred piano 

pieces of exceptional beauty. 

SONG OLASSICS ($1) contain fifty high- 
grade songs, wiih English and foreign words. 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world 
favorites. 

VOCAL BANJOIST ($1), good assortment of 
songs with banjo accompaniment. 

CHOICE VOCAL DUETS ($1 25), a fine and 
large collec tion. 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS and EM- 
ERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES FOR 
MIXED VOICES (each $1), just the book 
for a social sing. 

COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS (each 
50 cents). 


Any Boox ror Rerart Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
O. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


(Official Organ Oal. Union of Y.P.8.0,B.) 
Price: 50c a year by mail. 


HE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR is published 
S monthly, and contains ali the news regard- 
ing Christian Endeavor Societies on this Coast. 
Every member should take it. Send for sam- 
ple copy. Send subscriptions to Taz Ohnist- 
ran Eypeavor, 608 Market St., San Francisco. d 


—— — 


$76,428,265 74 
6,651,580 11 


#83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, i. e., 4 per 
cent Actuaries? (including the Tontine Fund)...... ............ 11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of 
next annual premium. 


No. of policies issued during the year, 28,522. Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force December 31, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)........... ............. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for the Pacific Coast, 


220 Sansome St., Francisco. 
SAM. P. WALKER, General Agent. 


NICOLL, 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


hi San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASUN'S WEAB! 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


PANTS MADE TORI SUITS MADE TO 
ORDER, ORDER, 
FROM $5 FROM $20 
— AND .UP— — AND UP — 


OvVvERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN COST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends. 
Please give me a call. 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, - San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


- And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 
DEPOSITORY, 
7135 MARKET ST., - -  ~SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds specialty. 2p 


WHAT TWO 


It is a small amount; but suppose you save that much in every dollar yo spen 
be quite a nice sum at the end of the year. Many a man at the head ofa eels 2 9 hater 
the fact that he cannot afford to dress his wife and children like other people, and get the little 
conveniences about the home that help to make everything run smoothly and sweetly. And yet 
if all his dollars, or even most of them, had been spent through the year at SMIT Pg OASH 
STORE, he would find himself with a)] these things paid for and almost have 


Money to Throw Away. 


He would feel so rich. No one can be made to believe the difference they 

mueh better goods than you get on credit. Itis almosta 80 
children have to go shabby and have their education neglected only because you insist on 
buying at credit stores at prices that will always keep you poor. We would not say so, but we 
like to see everybody do the best they can with their money, and have the best the market 
affords at market price. Try trading one year for cash where you will not be imposed on, even 
if you never go near the store, but send all your orders by mail. Our next list is now ready to 
send out, and is more complete than ever before. Write for it, to 4 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, : SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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